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& watching washingtom the regular 
news summary from the nation 
capital, deals with the most impor- 
1a tant aspects of the new price-was 
policy: See Page> 41 and 42. 
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HAS 100% MORE LIME STABILITY 


AHCOWET RS was such an outstanding wetting agent in 
the beginning that there seemed little opportunity for 
improvement. However, our laboratory has accom- 
plished the “impossible”, coming up with a product that 
is 25% more effective as a wetting agent and which has 
100% greater lime stability. To the best of our knowl- 


edge this new product is unequalled from an economy or 
.a quality standpoint. 


OTHER PROPERTIES. Ahcowet RS is also an excellent 


softener and an all-purpose penetrant, having a pH 
range of 1 to 11. In the presence of strong acids up to 


2% concentration, it wets instantly and concentrations 


of calcium and magnesium salts up to 700-750 parts per 
million have no effect on its wetting efficiency. It should 
not be used in alkaline baths above a pH of 11. 


APPLICATION. Ahcowet RS is excellent for use in dye 
baths, in sanforizing and in all types of finishing where 
a wetting agent is required under neutral or acid con- 


ditions, or where the concentration of caustic soda does 
not exceed .05%. 


Send for a free. sample today. 
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“Case I 


‘Case 2 


- Case 


ease histories of trouble 


in dyeing cotton and rayon 


A cotton converting plant was having trouble in package dyeing. The yarn had a 
dry, greasy feel on the outer and inner portions of the package, and the dyed yarn 
crocked quite badly. Analysés showed that lime and magnesium-in the water was 
precipitating soap and oils from the preliminary scour and from the dye bath, causing 
a film of metallic soap to form on the outer portions of the package. 


THE CURE 


Calgon* was added to the scour and to the dye bath. Result—the yarn 
was clean and the shades were brighter. 


In a rayon converting plant, pieces were constantly being returned from the finishing 
department to the dyehouse to remove stains. [hese were characteristic scum stains, 
and scum was found on the surface of the dye liquor in all dyeing equipment. This 
scum was analyzed and proved to be lime soap. 


THE CURE 


Calgon was added to the dye bath—and the number of pieces returned 
from the finishing department dropped practically to zero. 


Dyed rayon crepes showed lighter patches along the selvage, and had to be returned 
for redyeing. It was found that pieces often had to wait at the continuous boil off 
machine, and that as the selvage of these pieces began to dry out, the same sort of 
blotches appeared. Soap was concentrated in these places and the blotch felt hard 
and stiff. 

THE CURE 


Calgon was added to the last rinse of the boil off machine. Then, if the 
pieces had to stand before going into the dye box, the dried out portions 


¢ of the selvage dyed uniformly with the rest of the goods. 

ve There are dozens of places in the textile industry where the use of Calgon will 
| Save trouble, cut waste, reduce rehandling. For full information on these 

’ applications, write for Technical Bulletin No. 3, “Calgon Data for the Textile 

re Chemist.” We will be glad to send you a copy. 

wn *T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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@ EVERY ONCE in a while, we like to tip our hats to the “Sanfor- 
ized” licensees. 


These men have done so much to keep the standards of the 
cotton industry high, and respected. 


They are ready now, as always, to fill your needs. : 4 


-. 7 We're proud of these men, and you should be, too. 


ALABAMA MILLS; ING... Wetumpka, Ala. 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO........... ... Memphis, Tenn. 
APPLETON COMPANY, Anderson, 


ARMS TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ASHEVILLE COTTON MILLS............. Asheville, N. C. 
ASPINOOK CORPORATION............ Jewett City, Conn. 
AVONDALE MILLS........ Alexander City, Ala. 
JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO............Wilmington, Del. 


BELLMAN BROOK BLEACHERY CoO.... 
BRADFORD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA) 


Westerly, R. I. 
BROWN MANUFACTURING CO............ Concord, N. C. 


CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
CLEARWATER MANUFACTURING CO..Clearwater, S. C. 


CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CO.. Cranston, R. I. 
CRANSTON PRINT WORKS CO...........Webster, Mass. 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY . Chickamauga, Ga. 
CUTTER MANUFACTURING CO.......... Rock Hill, S. C. 
DELTA FINISHING CO........ Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS.................Columbus, Ga. 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO........ ..,.Cooleemee, N. C, 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO......... Erwin, S. C. 
FAIRFOREST FINISHING CO........... Spartanburg, S. C. 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM, R. 
GLENLYON PRINT WORKS............ Phillipsdale, R. I. 
Anderson, S. C. 


GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 


Somersworth, N. H. 


GRANITEVILLE COMPANY— Gregg Division 


Graniteville, S. C. 


Manchester, N. H. 


.. Fairview, N, J. 


The ““WHO’S WHO” of the Cotton World! 
““Sanforized’’ Licensees in the United States 


-GRANITEVILLE COMPANY -~ Sibley-Enterprise Division 


Augusta, Ga. 
HANNAH PICKETT MILLS........:... Rockingham, N.C. 


HARTSVILLE PRINT & DYE WORKS... Hartsville, S. C. 
HIGHLAND PARK MANUFACTURING CO. ‘i 

Charlotte, N.C. 
INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS CoO....... Rock Hill, S&S C. 
KENDALL MILLS~—(Slatersville Finishing Co.) 


KERR BLEACHING & FINISHING WORKS 
Concord, 


LANETT BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS. . West Point, Ga. 
LAWRENCE PRINT WORKS, INC........ Lawrence, Mass. 
LINCOLN BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS... Lonsdale, 8. I. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY, INC..:.....:......- St. Louis, Mo. 
LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH............... Griffin, Ga. 


MARTIN DYEING & FINISHING CO.....Bridgeton, N, J. 
MILLS, INCORPORATED, APPONAUG DIVISION 


Apponaug, R. I. 


MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO....... Millville, N. J. 
MOORESVILLE COTTON MILLS....... Mooresville, N. C. 
MOUNT HOPE FINISHING CO...... North Dighton, Mass. 
NASHUA MANUFACTURING CO........... Nashua, N. H. 


NATIONAL DYEING & FINISHING CORP. 5 
| Los Angeles, Calif. 
NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING CO......Salisbury, N.C. 
ONEIDA BLEACHERY, INC......... New York Mills, N. Y. 
PACOLET MANUFACTURING CO......New Holland. Ga. 
PEE DEE MANUFACTURING CO...... Rockingham, N: C. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO.;....... Lindale, Ga. 

PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO.— Lewiston Div. ” 
Lewiston, Me. 


PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO., INC....... Fall River, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE D. B. & C. CO............. Providence, R. I. 
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PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO.--White Oak Mill 
Greensboro, N. C, 
MANUFACTURING CO.--Proximity Mill 
Greensboro, N. C. 
RENFREW BLEACHERY............. Travellers Rest, S. C. 
REVOLUTION COTTON MILLS, INC....Greensboro, N. C. 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, INC. 
Danville, Va. 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY-—Mill No. 1 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS 
> New Milford, Conn. 
igs HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
SALISBURY COTTON MILLS............ Salisbury, N. C. 
SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC...... Saylesville, R. I. 
34.YLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. 
wis Biltmore, N. C. 
PHILIP L. SHEERR & SONS. . Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHBRIDGE PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
S@UTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINT WORKS, INC. 
Taylors, S. C. 
SBRINGDALE FINISHING CO., INC........ Canton, Mass. 
STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO., INC. 
Carlton Hill, N. J. 


Jj. & SONG, INC... Wheeling, W. Va. 


STONEWALL COTTON MILLS........... Stonewall, Miss. 
SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING WORKS 


4 Holmesburg, Pa. 
SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY... .Columbus, Ga. 
TILE McKinney, Texas 
THOMASTON COTTON MILLS........... Thomaston, Ga. 
UNITED STATES FINISHING CO......... Norwich, Conn. 


WARE SHOALS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WHITE BROTHERS, INC...... Winchendon Springs, Mass. 
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. the checked standard of shrinkage. The | 
“Sanforized” trade-mark is used onscom- 
pressive pre-shrunk fabrics only when tests for residual shrink- 
age are regularly checked, through the service of the owners 
of the trade-mark, to insure maintenance of its established 


“SANFORIZED: :. 


standard by users of the mark. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. + BArclay 7-2082 
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| Are Today Giving BETTER SERVICE .. 
Than ANY V-Belts Ever Built Before! \ «= 


Earty IN THE Wan, it became perfectly clear that Army tanks, tractors and self- 
propelled big guns in combat service simply had to have V-Belts of greater strength 
and durability than had ever been built before. Gates developed these greatly super- 
ior V-Belts through intensified, specialized research — and here is why this fact is 
\. now important to YOU: — 
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, 
Improvement developed 
by Gates for these Army V-Belts 
has also been added, day by day, to 
the quality of the Standard Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have been de- ee 
_ livered to you. 
_ This is one of the very few instances in which improvements devel- _ “ 
All Gates V-Belts oped primarily for military use could be passed on immediately to you. 
ere Built with - Ordinarily, you would have had to wait. An exception was made in the « , 
The Patented case of Gates V-Belts because it was recognized that industry needed the ‘ 
best possible V-Belts in order to achieve the greatest possible production ~ 
—and maximum production was vitally essential. 
That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, day by day, ” 
every V-Belt improvement developed for our armed forces during the , ; 
Sa war—and that is why your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today deliver- 
ing far better service than any V-Belts ever built before! © ‘ 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


R 


THE MARE OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Stree: ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C &S Nationa} Bank Building ¥ ? 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 south Broadway / 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty Nationa! Life Bldg. r | 
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Your STANDARD Gates Vulco Ropes . 
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GUEST EDITORIALS | = 


Safety Dividends 


E have always heard a great deal, 
W especially during political cam- 
paigns, about the little business and big 
business and their relative chances for 
success. During the coming months, we 
of the National: Safety Council's textile 
section will have many an opportunity 
to put our organization into the class 
of the little business, or we can by our 
united efforts, put it in the class of big 
business. 

Most big businesses are corporations 
and not single proprietorships as was 
the case a great many years ago. Be- 
cause we are comparing the textile sec- 
tion to a corporation, it will be inter- 
esting to refresh our minds as to just 
what a corporation is—"'A corporation 
is an intangible being, created by law 
with rights to engage in legal business 
for profit.” 

Our organization is also created by 
law, it being-a duly constituted branch 
member of the National Safety Council 
and as such entitled to enjoy the rights 
and benefits of the council. A corpora- 
tion exists for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, who are the individuals. that 
go to make up the corporation. All the 
members in the textile section are stock- 
holders in this safety organization of 
ours, and it exists for our benefit and 
for the benefit of the men and women 
workers in our respective organizations, 

This organization of ours is also en- 
gaged in a legal business. It is, how- 
ever, quite different from any other 
business. We are engaged in saving the 
lives of men and women through the 
prevention of accidents. Ninety-five per 
cent of all corporations are in business 
to make a profit, the greater part of 
which is to be paid to the stockholders 
in the form of dividends. The divi- 
dends that can be expected from our 
safety corporation are two. One is the 
dollar dividend reflected in increased 
earnings to the worker due to greater 
efhciency of operation and to less lost 
time caused by accidents. 

The other dividend, by far the great- 
er of the two, involves the human ele- 
ment. It is something that money can- 
not buy, It is the worker's continued 
ability to bring home every night a 
healthy body, physically fit to carry on 
in his efforts and educate his children, 
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to provide for the comforts and pleas- 


ures of life for himself and his family. 


What greater dividend can there be 
for us than to realize that our efforts 


helped in part to make this a possi-. 


bility ? 

Much work must be done so that 
this dividend can be declared for us at 
the end of each period. We can, through 
concentrated effort, make this a big 
corporation, paying big dividends, or 


we can let it fall into the class of little 


business with the consequent vanishing 
of our safety dividends. 

Through our own example, and in 
the education of our workers, lie the 
strength and security of every mill 
safety program. If our people are 
properly educated, then there is no 
limit to what can be-accomplished. 

It is our firm belief that all our peo- 
ple want to work safely and they will, 
if we are big enough and smart enough 
to show them how. It calls for real 
leadership and a positive belief that all 
accidents can be’ prevented. 

In our approach to our-workmen we 
must not fail to emphasize the benefit 
that each individual is to gain as a re- 
sult of his co-operation with our safety 
program. The personal benefit must be 
stressed more than just loyalty to the 


cause. We are eager to declare the. 


regular dividend but it requires the 
sincere help of every individual stock- 
holder. | 

Achievement comes only as a result 
of tenacity and persistence. We must 
go at this business of accident preven- 
tion as though it were a life-long job— 


which it is——John ]. Burger, textile 


section chairman, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 


What Are ‘The Books” 


N connection with its demand for a 

30 per cent wage increase the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers have been in- 
sisting upon seeing the “books’’ of 
General Motors Corp. However, at no 
point is it clearly indicated what is 
meant by “the books.” Does the union 
desire to examine the ledgers and jour- 
nal in order to determine what past 
profits have been? “The books’’ in the 
normal use of that term record only 
orders received and transactions which 
have been consummated. Since General 


Motors and other large corporations 
publish their reports periodically, the 


information contained on “the books’”’ 


is readily available in published form. 


Is the U. A. W. suggesting that these 
reports have been inaccurate, that they 
do not reveal the actual level of profits ? 
Last year, the steel workers charged 
before the W. L. B. Steel Wage Panel 
that profits were being hidden in va- 
rious reserve accounts. The steel panel, 
however, found that the special reserves 
established were not hidden profits. 

Going beyond these points, it is clear 
that whatever profits were earned last 
year, or in the first half of this year, 
are no criterion of ability-to-pay next 
year. The profits already recorded on 
‘the books’’ reflect the abnormal vol- 
ume and the abnormal nature of war- 
time business activity. They provide no 
guide whatever as to how much will be 
earned when pre-war items are pro- 
duced and must be sold at 1942 prices 
despite the large increase in costs since 


that date. 


What then are “the books” in which — 
the union is interested? In a brief pre- ; 
sented to the fact-finding board, the 
U. A. W. indicated that what it calls 
books’ are somewhat different 
from past earnings. The U. A. W. 
wants the fact-finding board to obtain 
information concerning General Mo- 
tors’ estimates of future activity, future 
costs, future profit margins, . contract 
prices for materials, data furnished O. 
P. A. and the character of the corporate 
and commercial. connections between 
General Motors and its suppliers. 


The nature of these data is substan- 
tially different from what is recorded 
on the corporate books concerning past 
activity. These are estimates and hopes — 
which cannot be treated with the same 
degree of definitiveness as records of 
actions completed. These estimates are 
changed from month to month as actual 
performance indicates the margin of 
error between hope and reality. They 
are properly the concern of manage- 
ment, not of labor. If wages are to be 
based upon such estimates, or more 
properly guesses, would labor accept 
wage cuts when events seemed to re- 
quire downward revisions in such esti- 
mates? This would certainly be an un- 
stable basis for wage determination.— 
New York Times. 
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MODERN EFFICIENCY DRIVE 


@ Detailed below is a modern short-center drive 

_—included Pivotan leather belting, Rockwood 
pulleys and pivoted motor base and Westing- 
house Motors and controls— recently designed 
by us and furnished complete for the new plant. 
of an Alabama mill. 

This type of drive conserves space, saves power, 
assures proper tension under all conditions, and 
provides ease of maintenance and maximum 
production. 

Specializing for many years in the design of. 
new and modernization of old textile machinery 
drives, we have helped many mills lower their 


costs by increasing the efficiency of their drives. 
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@ Our engineers can 


assist you in modern- 
izing your drives. Why 
not write us, and let us 
send one of them for 


consultation? 
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Charta Industrial Peace 


By UNITED STATES SENATOR HARRY BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


‘HERE can be no hope for prosperity and industrial 
peace for America until the equality of rights of all 


citizens, corporations and organizations is written into law 
ona basis of justice to all. 


| want to emphasize that many labor unions are faithful 


to their contracts and obligations, but some of outstanding 


importance have violated contractual obligations, for which 
such unions should be held to the same accountability as 


would be done in the case of an industrial corporation. 
- Strikes in basic industries which supply vital materials can 
shut down. thousands of others. 


Unless contracts between 
labor and industry are observed and have the same legal 
status as other contracts, we can only look forward to a 
long period of industrial strife and business chaos. 

A manufacturer who makes a contract with a labor union 
must have confidence in the performance of that agreement 
in order to plan his operations. Yet the union may breach 
its contract, and management has no redress in law, al- 
though the union is free to resort to all legal processes as 
well as illegal pressure to enforce the same contract. 

With a debt approaching 300 billions of dollars, we can 
only service this debt and perform our essential functions of 
government by means of a high national income: This will 
be very difficult under the most favorable conditions, and 
it is possible only by an uninterrupted industrial produc- 


tron. 


In the years gone by industrial corporations undoubtedly 
abused their power. The result was that Congress creat- 
ed the Securities and Exchange Commission for the purpose 


of protecting the welfare of the public. This act has served 


- well and has eliminated most of the abuses that theretofore 


existed in corporate management. 
other foot. 


Now the shoe is on the 
The labor unions have great power—virtually 
the power of life and death over the economic progress of 
America, Hand in hand with power goes an equivalent 
responsibility. For years we have seen repeated instances of 
broken union contracts—of sympathy strikes to encourage 
and support strikers working for some other corporation, 
the sympathy strikers having no grievance against their own 
We have seen, time and again, jurisdictional 
strikes arising from disputes between two unions 
when the employer is in no manner involved, yet must 
suffer the consequences and losses resulting from shutting 
down his plant. This lack of union responsibility has reach- 
ed an intolerable stage. 


strikes— 
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| am strongly for collective bargaining, but bargaining 
must mean what it says—namely, that a bargain is equally 
binding on both parties to the agreement. I believe in, the 
inherent right of labor to organize. Labor unions have a 
proper place in the economic life of America. Unions are 
here to stay, but, if we are to have orderly business condi- 
tions, labor unions as such must have the same legal re- 
sponsibility to perform their contracts as the owners of in- 
dustry. If one can. be sued for violation of a contract, the 
other should be in the same status. When two parties make 
a contract, if that contract is to mean anything, there must 
be a mutuality of responsibility. This does not now exist be- 
tween labor and industry. Why should a labor union as 
such be exempt. from liability for the damages. resulting 
from broken contracts when all citizens and business cor- 
porations can be sued when a contract is violated? We may 
as well try to build a house without a foundation as to enact 
legislation to prevent industrial and labor strife, without 
first providing for mutual responsibility. 

[ realize the problem is difficult, but the time is overdue 
to make a start. What is done must be done with full jus- 
tice to the members of the unions. All of their legitimate 
rights must be preserved. The plan I now propose will ask 
no more of unions than existing laws require of industrial 
corporations. The Securities and Exchange Commission was 
established to see that neither the public nor the corpora- 
tion stockholders were defrauded by industrial management. 
One of the powers of the commission is to require of all 


corporations full reports and information as to their opera- 
tions. 


Legislation Proposed 


As a first step to union responsibility, and this responsi- 
bility I believe to be essential before any real progress can 
be made to end industrial strife, I am offering legislation 
to provide: 

(1) That within a reasonable time, and annually there- 
after, all unions shall register with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; that each union shall annually report 
to the commission, among other information: initiation 
fees; annual dues charged to each member; assessments 
levied during the past 12 months’ period; limitation on 
membership; number of paid-up members; salaries of the 
ofhcers; date of the last election of officers; the method of 
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election; the vote for and against each candidate for office; 
reserves in the treasury; the date of the last detailed finan- 
cial statement furnished to all members, and the method of 
publication or circulation of such statement. 

(2)- That every labor organization having as members 
one or’more employees of persons engaged in commerce 
shall take out articles of incorporation under the laws of 
the District of Columbia. 

(3) That labor unions can be sued for civil damages, 
either for the breach of its employment contract or for the 

unlawful damage or destruction of property. 

(4) That no labor organization shall be entitled to any 
rights, privileges or benefits under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and until such organization complies. with the 
provisions of this law. 


Financial Prowess of Unions 


Labor unions today have great financial resources. At 
the direction of Congress, the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has made a preliminary report showing 
that of approximately one-half of the labor unions report- 
ing, these had an income for the year 1944 of $389,- 
700,000. Included in the annual expenses of these unions 
were wages, salaries and commissions of $50,000,000; 
compensation of officers $38,000,000; other operating ex- 
penses $88,000,000, with a total expenditure for the year 
1944 of $323,000,000, leaving $66,000,000 to be added to 
the already very large financial reserves. 

Why shouldn't union members know what salaries their 
officers receive? Why shouldn't the union members and the 


general public know how much was expended for political 
purposes? A business corporation is prohibited by law from 
making a political contribution. An individual making a 
political contribution over a certain amount must pay a 
gift tax and report the same to the government. 

Labor unions in America have grown up. They are now 
big business” in their power and financial assets. They 
must assume their proper responsibility for their acts affect- 
ing the economic welfare of America. This legislation will 
do no more than place upon unions a legal responsibility 
commensurate with their power. As I have said, many have 
large financial resources adequate to pay damages for viola- 
tion of contracts (I am informed that 12 unions have finan- 
cial reserves of $160,762,000). At least the employer, 
under this plan, will know in advance the financial responsi- 
bility of the union with which he deals. 

I will press for this legislation as strongly as I can. It 
is democratic and just. I am convinced its enactment will 
be a substantial deterrent to strikes. It is the first.and vital 
step towards the recognition that labor unions have tremen- 
dous power for good or bad in our economic life and, as 
such, should have a responsibility under the law as has been 
imposed on other powerful groups. I do not offer this as 
a panacea to solve all labor difficulties, but, in the long 
range objective for industrial peace, I think we must put 
first things first and give to labor unions a legal status and 
responsibility. 

This is the foundation. Until this responsibility to or- 
ganize government is established there can be no lasting 


industrial peace upon which our future prosperity so vitally 
depends. 


South Carolina Textile Industry Booming 


T a time when many war-spurred industries are cur- 

tailing operations, South Carolina’s lusty textile in- 
dustry, her largest and oldest, is more than holding its 
own. Economic experts not only foresee an _ indefinite 
period of full operation for the state’s textile plants, but 
they confidently predict a 25 per cent increase in the space 
of a few years. 

Good, sound business reasons underlie these predictions: 
pent-up demands for clothing and cloth products have 
created a huge backlog of orders; a great variety of new 
uses for cotton textiles have been found; more enlightened 
marketing methods are enabling the state’s textile plants to 
compete with mills throughout the world. Several basic 
factors also favor expansion of South Carolina’s textile in- 
dustry, such as accessibility to raw materials, an ample sup- 
ply of skilled labor, proximity to both foreign and do- 
mestic markets, abundant electric power, an equable climate 
and fair tax rates. 

South Carolina has long led the nation in number. of 
active spindle hours worked, in fact, only one other state 
has as many cotton spindles. Her textile industry, which 
represents 35 per cent of the total business, consumes three 
times the amount of cotton produced in the state. 

There are 228 textile plants in South Carolina, produc- 
ing nearly every textile made from cotton, including cloth 
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for wearing apparel, upholstery fabrics, window shade 
cloth, tire fabrics, duck, canvas and airplane cloth. In addi- 
tion there are 25 mills engaged in manufacturing silk, 
woolens and rayon. 

The value of textiles produced reached an all-time high 
of $805,800,000 in 1943 and the figure is now expected 
to go higher. While war contracts accounted for an’ im- 
portant part, this amazing production was accomplished by 
practically the same plants existing prior to the war. Im- 
provements and enlargements made the difference and have 
naturally made reconversion much simpler. 


The Supply Factor 


Smaller textile industries which process products of the 
other mills are finding it profitable to locate near their raw 
material supplies. And some of the forward-looking ones 
manufacturing men’s clothing, ladies’ specialties, gloves, 
hose and the like are locating branch plants in the state, or 
are moving wholly into the state to favored locations in 
line with the national trend to get into the smaller towns 
where employees can enjoy the advantages of country life. 

The woolen industry is also looking South. South Caro- 
lina has always been chosen as the site for two of the most 
modern woolen mills, and prospects are bright for more of 
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them. Satellite industries, such as textile supplies and ma- 


 chinery, naturally follow and show gains corresponding to 
the parent industries. 


Hub of the textile industry in South Carolina is the city 
of Greenville, in the heart of the Piedmont region, known 
as the ‘Textile Center of the South.” Within a radius of 
100 miles of the city are 467 cotton mills, with 35 plants 
in the city proper. Here, also, are two of the South’s largest 
bleaching, printing and finishing plants, and a large worst- 
ed mill, one of the few in the South. 

An outstanding example of the modern textile com- 


munity is small, bustling Greenwood, a city wholly unlike 
the usual industrial community. Neat mill villages present 
a picture of clean, shady streets, interspersed with well- 
kept parks and flower gardens. Greenwood County ranks 
first in the South Carolina textile area of ten counties in 
average per capita wages paid. 

Spartanburg’s numerous mills, although located in the 
immediate environs of the city’s, corporate limits, are sep- 
arately incorporated. The result is the highest county rural 
population in the state, even though thousands live in tex- 
tile communities near the city limits. 


Short Cuts Equipment Protection 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


VERY textile mill in this land has a great part of its 
capital investment in its equipment. This investment 
must always be protected if the future of one’s business 1s 


to be assured. Post-war planning makes it all the more im- 


portant that this protection be absolute and complete. The 

easiest and surest means of doing this for every piece of 
equipment in the mill is through protection by frequent 
and consistant lubrication check-ups. 

Our wartime experiences have generated a great many 
ideas among plant managers all over this country. We have 
checked with many of them on methods they have devel- 
oped for wartime equipment protection through lubrication 
(ideas to be used now in peacetime), checked with the ex- 
periences of leading oil company executives, and now pre- 
sent in the paragraphs to follow the ideas they have used 
and are using today so that plant managers everywhere may 
adapt them to their own operating set-ups. 

Protect the investment you have in equipment in every 
way possible,” is the advice most often repeated. “Regular 
maintenance check-ups, constant attention to correcting ail- 
ments before they develop into serious troubles and day in 
and day out attention to lubrication, are of the utmost im- 
portance. Getting the basic idea into one’s thinking is the 
important thing however; protecting one’s investment in 
equipment as if one were going to have to operate 50 years 
before replacement could be made.” 

Another successful plant manager points out that it is 
also of importance to make sure these measures are provid- 
ing maximum protection. “Don’t ever be satisfied,” he 
advises. ‘“When you get the idea your maintenance protec- 
tion system is foolproof, you are asking for trouble. Not 
only see to it that your system is rigidly applied, but that 
it is constantly studied for improvements. No system is 
ever perfect. There is always room for some tiny improve- 
ment somewhere down the line.”’ 

Several lubrication engineers back this up and emphasize 
the same idea must be carried into lubrication as well. They 
place the greatest emphasis on these four points: (1) The 
lubricants being used must be of sufficient quality to mea- 
sure up to the demands put upon it; don’t expect inferior 
lubricants to do a superior job. (2) Every lubricant used 
must be the one specific lubricant designed for the point at 
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which it is to be used. (3) The maintenance and storage 
must be handled with one on guard against even the tiniest 
contamination that may occur either in storage or when the 
lubricant is being applied. (4) Frequent and thorough 
lubrication check-ups are of the utmost importance for they 
help to forestall contamination or entry of foreign matter 
into the lubricant. 


One of the points which must be watched most closely 
these days is at bearing seals, for they can easily become 
worn and when they do, there is no warning until damage 
has been done. Many of us have been blaming lubricants 
for the inevitable conditions of wear that develop and have 
frantically changed from one lubricant to another seeking 
the correction when all of the time the fault lay in bad or 
worn bearing seals which permitted the entry of foreign 
matter into the lubrication. Such repairs cost very little if 
the effort is made to locate them immediately; if they are 
allowed to drag along, the repair costs mount, sometimes 
shut-downs are inevitable and lubrication costs soar. 


Daily Check-Ups Are Advised 


Many maintenance engineers preach loud and long on 
the importance of watching for the little trouble points 
day in and day out. They also point out that a careful 
check-up should be made to locate each and every one of 
these and when they are discovered they should be listed 
so that the man who takes care of that machine as well as 
the one who uses it, can be constantly on guard against 
their developing into major problems. If correction can 
be made, that is the procedure to follow. But where cor- 
rection cannot be made satisfactorily, replacement is the 
only wise procedure for no matter what the cost of replace- 
ment it will prove a better investment than constant re- 
pairs, lost use of the equipment, and wasted lubrication 
dollars. The old policy of “‘nursing along’’ such bad actors 
should only be followed when there is no chance for re- 
placement. 

Lubrication engineers also point out that a great many 
of us still fail to check-up on lubrication seals and lubricate 
them. A leaky ball or roller bearing seal can always be 
discovered by the presence of oil or grease leakage. Too 
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— It's New - it's Perfect - it's Positive - it's Simple and Speedy. 


Frame and Heddle (an entire unit) specially designed and made with the 
same high efficiency and ideals as all Ste-Hed Co products. | 


Heddles can quickly be reebved-—no lock hook, center braces, or anything 


to obstruct a perfect movement of the Heddle from one side of frame to 
other. 


Made for weaving every type of textile fabric, cotton, worsted, wool, rayon 
and other synthetic yarns. 


Send for all the interesting facts or consult our local Field Engineer. | 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
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" generous use of a pressure gun also may destroy a seal. 
_ Excessive water in some instances warns not only of leaky 
» sleeve-bearing seal, but excessive water in this type of oil- 
ing system. 


Many plant managers also point out that one of their own 


observed common faults has been too much lubrication 


wastage. This is generally the result of over-lubrication or 
lack of lubrication. When lack of lubrication occurs, it 
means that over-heated bearings are thinning out the lubri- 
cant too much and that usually results in some serious con- 
ditions of damage. Many engineers are advising that we 
must give the utmost attention to the speed of operation 
of every piece of equipment we have. No piece of equip- 
ment should be pushed at too great a speed. Wise indeed 
is the plant manager who is constantly on guard against 
abuse of his equipment. ; 
Watching operation temperatures is also important. The 
safe operating temperature of every unit, particularly elec- 
tric motors, must be constantly observed. Another point 
to guard is to watch the degree to which wearing elements 


may be exposed. No protection can be given rotating parts 


if the original protection provided by the machine's manu- 
facturer becomes deteriorated. 


Power consumption should also be watched. Wasted 
electrical dollars can pile up in number before one can 
realize it has happened. Friction is always the greatest cause 
of power waste. The only safe procedure to guard against 
it is constant and thorough attention to watching lubrica-— 
tion, lubrication seals, and guarding against contamination 
of lubricants. | 

The oil or grease that becomes. contaminated with non- 
lubricating materials is useless. The manner of storage, 
condition under which one’s equipment may be operating 
and the nature of each unit’s job are all factors entering 
into the problem. The greater the load or the higher the 
temperature, the greater will be the risk involved. Leaving 
oil or grease in open containers for even a short time al- 
ways results in their absorbing just enough dust and dirt to 
reduce their value. | 

These are only a few of the many pointers being used by 
wise plant managers not only to insure their investment in 
the plant's equipment but continued economical operation 
in the months ahead while we still have to make what we 
have now do until new equipment is readily available. 
Thorough, constant and intelligent attention provide our 
short cuts to equipment protection. | 


Fibro Facts tor Cotton Users 


By FLETCHER S. CULPEPPER 


Textile Research Department, American Viscose Corp. 


AYON staple can now be supplied in almost any denier 
from one to 100. Of course, it is not practical to 
consider anything coarser than ten or 12 for the cotton sys- 
tem and then these coarser deniers would have to be blended 
with finer fibers inorder to have satisfactory processing. At 
the present time, 1, 1.25, 1.5, 3 and 5.5 are the principal 
ones used on the cotton system. A thorough knowledge of 
the limitations of each type regarding strength, processing 
differences, fabric effect, etc., is essential for proper denier 
selection for various uses. scat) 
Considering other physical characteristics equal, yarns 
spun from fine deniers will be stronger than yarn spun from 
coarse deniers. It is also, of course, known that fine denier 
staple produces fabrics that are softer in character, Neps 
are more prevalent in the fine types and, therefore, picking 
and carding organizations must be changed accordingly in 
order to produce clean yarns. 
Figures are available that show the effect of denier on 
strength. Taking 10s for example, and assuming 5.5 denier 
1‘; Inches as 100 per cent, we have the following picture: 


Pct. 
l denier bh! 174 


These percentage figures obviously become more critical 
as the count is increased due to the fact that there are in- 
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sufficient fibers in the yarn of the coarse deniers for satisfac- 
tory spinning. 

Filament size or denier has a definite effect on the char- 
acter of the finished goods. The finer deniers result in 
fabrics that have a soft touch while the coarser deniers give 
a fuller or more crisp feel. This fact also must be consid- 
ered in selecting deniers. According to the effect desired 
the different deniers are used as follows: 

One and 1.25 denier Avisco are used when strength is 
needed and when fine yarns from 50s to 100s are required. 
These yarns are used for fine print cloths, handkerchiefs, 
underwear and knitting. They are also used when a silky 
touch is needed and when a soft hand is desired in coarse 
fabrics. 

One and five-tenths denier is used when a medium soft 
hand is desired. It is probably the largest volume type con- 
sumed in the cotton mills for fabrics like 128 x 60 gabar- 
dines, 68 x 62 challis, flakes, etc. | | 

Three denier is generally used whenever a worsted touch 
and appearance is wanted in fabrics using 30/2 and coarser. 
It is used considerably in blends with wool and acetate for 
suitings, twills and whipcords. 

Five and five-tenths denier is used for coarse yarns 14s 
and down in constructions like tweeds, Shetlands, coarse 
plaids, etc. The 5.5 denier types would give a fabric a 
woolly hand. 

Ten denier and coarser fibers are used for hairy effects in 
blends for tweeds, Shetlands, etc. 

Optimum staple lengths vary with the denier size. We 
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have some figures that will serve to illustrate the effect of 
increased staple length on yarn strength. For 1.5 denier, 
considering 20s and assuming 1.5 denier 1% inches as 100 
per cent, we have: 1.5 denier 1 0/16-inch, 100 per cent; 
1.5 denier two inches, 112 per cent; 1.5 denier 21/4 inches, 
114 per cent; and 1.5 denier 21/, inches, 109 per cent. 

For three denier, considering three denier 1,% inches as 
100 per cent, we have: three denier 1,% inches, 100 per 
cent; three denier two inches, 105 per cent; three denier 
21/, inches, 108 per cent; and three denier three inches, 102 
per cent. | 

Taking 10s made from 5.5 denier, we have: 5.5 denier 
1,% inches, 100 per cent; 5.5 denier two inches, 104 per 
cent; 5.5 denier 21/4 inches, 109 per cent; and 5.5 denier 
three inches, 115 per cent. | 

It is apparent from these comparisons that the optimum 
length for strength varies for each denier. It is noted in the 
1.5 denier type that the strength decreased after passing 
21%, inches. In the three denier type the strength decreased 
after passing 21/, inches, whereas, in the 5.5 denier, the 
highest strength was shown using the longest fiber. 

Although an increase in staple length does in most cases 
within reason increase the yarn strength, it is sometimes 
desirable to use shorter staple in ordér to overcome some 
disadvantages involved in handling exceptionally long sta- 
ple. It is generally known that the staple length increases 
the likelihood of neps and poor drafting. This is especially 
true when using fine deniers. Bearing these facts in mind, 
it is well to always give careful consideration to staple length 
also when selecting fiber types for specific uses. 


Rayon Staple Properties 


Rayon staple is supplied in both bright and dull lusters 
and in standard or medium high tenacity. Considerable ex- 
perimental work has already been done on a true high 
tenacity staple and tests to date have demonstrated some 
very interesting results. Our medium tenacity Fibro is 12 
to 15 per cent stronger than standard Fibro while the ex- 
perimental high tenacity types have shown increases of 12 
to 15 per cent over medium high tenacity Fibro and 25 to 
30 per cent over standard Fibro. The stronger types have 
not generally been offered commercially in any deniers 
coarser than 1.5. The reason for this is that most fabrics 
made from three and 5.5 denier are coarse and do not nec- 
essarily need the extra strength of the stronger fibers. If the 
particular fabrics require stronger fibers there is no reason 
why the stronger types could not be made available when 
production permits. 

As for the handling of these fibers on the cotton system 
machinery, most of you are undoubtedly quite familiar with 
these details. However, there are a few points that I would 
like to discuss briefly. : First of all, there is the question of 
atmospheric conditions. Viscose rayon staple reaches its 
normal commercial regain of 11 per cent at approximately 
58 per cent R. H. and 78° F. These same conditions are 
satisfactory for the running of staple fiber from opening 
through spinning. Acetate staple fiber runs better at slightly 
higher humidities. In the carding and spinning departments 
low humidities result in an increased amount of fly while 
higher humidities will cause the fibers to become sticky and 
draft unevenly. 

The testing of spun rayon must be carried out under 
controlled conditions in order to get comparative results 
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from day to day. Increased relative humidity results in 
lower strengths while decreased relative humidity results 
in high strengths. Rayon is very susceptible to moisture 
changes and, therefore, even small moisture changes will 
give misleading results. As an example, a standard lea 
skein of 30s broke 68 pounds under laboratory conditions 
of 58 per cent R. H., 78° F., and broke 95 pounds after it 
had been oven dried. 

Since rayon staple is subjected to a mild opening treat- 
ment by the producer, it is not necessary for the mills to 
subject it to a severe opening similar to cotton. It is well, 
however, for the mills to pass the stock through bale break- 
ers or hopper feeders prior to picking in order, to break up 
any lumps that have been caused by baling. Rayon staple 
requires no cleaning. It is unnecessary to use any of the 
cotton type cleaning equipment on it. It is advisable for 
mills to cross blend from as many bales as possible since 
there may be some small differences such as moisture content 


f rom bale to bale. 


Many variations of appearance and hand of the finished 
fabric are obtained by cross blending of the various deniers 
and lusters of rayon staple with natural and other synthetic 
fibers. There are numerous methods of blending such as 


floor blending, pre-opening blending, picker lap blending, . : 


drawing frame blending, roving or spinning frame blend- 
ing. The resultant fabric effect desired controls the point 
where the blending should be carried out. In general, the 
more perfect the blend required, the earlier in processing 
the blend must be made. The most common method of 
blending is accomplished prior to the picking operation. 
Floor blending or pre-opening hopper blending methods 
produce the most perfect blends. Usually fibers of different 
dyeing characteristics and stock dyed fibers are blended in 
this manner. Blending at this stage of processing should be 
done with fibers of comparable opening. An efficient method 
of blending consists of hopper openers which exhaust into 
storage bins for conditioning. From the ,storage bins the 
stock is fed to the hopper feeder to the picker. When this 
method is used, it is still necessary to use a selected weight 
of each fiber rather than to attempt to depend on the deliv- 
ery of hopper feeders for the percentage of each type. 

Some blends such as cotton and rayon staple can be 
blended after carding in order that the picking and carding 
processes can be carried out correctly for each fiber since 
these fibers are quite different from the standpoint of clean- 
liness. If such a blend were to be made before picking, it 
would be necessary to use a very good grade of cotton and 
then subject it to a very thorough cleaning process before 
blending. Even then the picker and card cannot be set to 
properly handle both fibers. If the cotton is carded properly, 
then the rayon fibers are over-carded. 

When acetate staple is blended with rayon staple, it re- 
quires no more previous treatment than would be given the 
viscose staple, whereas, wool either in cut top or scoured 
form should have some preliminary pre-opening ‘in order 
to thoroughly separate the fibers. Generally speaking, pulled 
or scoured wool does not make a uniform yarn in blends 
containing over 15 or 20 per cent wool unless additional 
processes are used such as double carding or combing of the 
blend. When using cut top wool, it is desirable to cut the 
top slightly longer than the rayon. In our research depart- 
ment, we generally cut wool 15 inches in length for blend- 
ing with 1,,-inch rayon. Even then, the dispersion of the 
wool is so great that a majority of the fibers are far shorter 
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RED CAP 
‘SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


The following excerpts from letters are representative of reports we have been receiving from Leather 
and Textile manufacturers since our new SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES were placed on the 


market. 


“Our comparative analysis is as follows: Iron 
content extremely low by comparison. Sulphide 
content satisfactory.” 


——Manufacturer of Fine Papers. 


“We have found that the iron content was below 
0015% and the sodium sulphide content above 
60%.” 

—Midwest Leather Co. 


“We find the sulphide to be very uniform, light 


colored flakes, and our laboratory reports sodium » 


sulphide as 61.9% and a very good material.” 
——Midwest Leather Co. 


“We believe that you are quite correct in your 
assumption that this is an exceptionally high 
quality product.” 


—Eastern Leather Co. 


‘We wish to advise that we find the new Sodium 
Sulphide a great improvement, and entirely sat- 
isfactory in our actual plant operations.” 

— Southern Textile Co. 


‘“‘We have made laboratory dyeings using your 
Sodium Sulphide Flakes and find it to be satis- 
factory in every respect.”’ 


——Southern Rayon Co. 


‘‘We examined the Sodium Sulphide for metallic 


impurities by means of the Spectrograph, which 
showed it to be remarkably free from the metallic 
impurities which would normally be expected to 
be present.” | 

—Eastern Rayon Co. 


The use of our new product may enable YOU to more easily maintain your high standard of quality. 


Write today for free sample 


Barium Reduction Corporation 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of high quality SODIUM SULPHIDE for over a quarter of a century 
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than 1,%, inches. Experiments are underway at the present 
time to ‘detecsniioe the optimum lengths that the wool should 
be cut for various percentages of wool blended with Fibro. 
By the same token in cotton and Fibro blends, it is consid- 
ered best practice to use rayon that is slightly longer than 
the cotton. For example, in a blend with a 1;4;-inch cotton, 
the length of the rayon should be about 11% inches. If the 
cotton-rayon blend is to contain combed cotton, satisfactory 
yarns have been made using 11-inch combed cotton blend- 
ed with 1,%,-inch rayon when su draft spinning was used. 

After rayon staple has been conditioned thoroughly, there 
is nothing difficult about the picking process. It is recom- 
mended that Kirschner beaters operated at relatively low 
speeds be used. There is no necessity of subjecting rayon 
staple to a severe beating by blade beaters when it is defi- 
nitely known that over-working of the fibers will result in 
reduced yarn strengths and poorer appearing yarns. It is 
true that Kirschner beaters may tend to produce more neps 
than blade beaters but on the other hand, the beating 1s 
milder. | 

When changing from cotton to rayon, it is usually neces- 
sary to reduce the speed of the hopper feed on the picker by 
25 to 30 per cent since rayon tends to feed heavier than 
cotton. 
used, we prefer the two-section pickers due to the easter 
action. The old style breaker and finisher pickers are quite 
ideal and from a quality standpoint are very good, partic- 
ularly where numerous blends are run. Fan speeds will 
sometimes have to be increased when running rayon staple 
and the drafts should be adjusted properly to help prevent 
split laps. Marking devices installed behind the calender 
roll, top and bottom, will also help in this respect. 

The calender roll pressure, particularly on fine deniers, 
should be reduced at least 50 per cent in order to eliminate 
any possibility of crushing or pulverizing small lumps of 
fibers. The lap pin should be tapered of covered with a 
cardboard tube to facilitate its removal. 


Carding Instructions 


The technique of carding rayon on the revolving flat top 
card has been highly developed in the past few years. The 
successful carding of one denier 1,% inches, 1.25 denier 
17/, inches, three denier and 5.5 denier in lengths up to 
21/, inches has been accomplished in both viscose and acetate 
staple on the standard cotton card. The revolving flat top 
card through adjustments of settings and speeds will handle 
satisfactorily staple lengths which can be subsequently proc- 
essed on the older drawing and fly frames as well as the 
latest of these machines designed to handle staple up to 
three inches. The modified cotton card or the roller top 
card is being used successfully on coarse type fibers, three 
denier and up, and this card seems to be best suited for 
blends using rayon and wool. 

With the exception of the very fine deniers, all types of 
rayon staple can be carded at production equal to or higher 
than those used for cotton. The fine deniers require slower 
carding in order to have a minimum of neps present in the 
card sliver. Viscose in blends with acetate staple, wool, nub 
seed, etc., often require somewhat lower production at the 
card for most efficient handling. This will vary with the 
type blend and can only be determined by actual practice. 
Card clothing of 110s and 120s fillet wire has proven satis- 
factory for most types of rayon and rayon blends. However, 
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Although three-section single process pickers are 


the trend towards coarser deniers in longer lengths has 
caused coarser fillet to be used considerably. For the more 


efficient handling of the coarser blends, the cards should be 
clothed with 100s and 110s. 


A definite flat strip should be removed when carding 
rayon staple and especially on the fine deniers which .are 
more likely to be neppy. The practice of not removing flat 
strips is still followed by a few mills but the quality of the 
yarn would be better if the flat strips are removed and 
recarded: before blending back with the regular stock. This 
is especially true on fine deniers for fine counts. Licker-in 
speeds should be reduced slightly for all types and in some 
cases on fine deniers, it will be necessary to reduce the speed 
to around 50 per cent. This is to prevent loading, excessive 
fiber breakage and nep formation. 


Either conventional or long draft type fly frames are suc- 
cessfully being used for rayon staple. On both these types, 
there are, however, some minor changes that will have to be 
made when changing from cotton to rayon. As rayon staple 
requires from 25 to 30 per cent less twist than normal length 
cotton, it is generally necessary to reduce the over-all speed 
of the machine in order to compensate for the increased 
front roll speed. It is customary practice to use front roll 
speeds similar to or slightly higher than those used for 
cotton. Tensions should receive special attention as im- 
proper tensions on rayon staple, particularly long lengths, 
are not always as easily detected as on cotton since the longer 
fibers tend to cling together under slight strain. The lay on 
the bobbin should also be closely studied since there is a 
tendency for rayon to lay closer than cotton. Cardboard 
sleeves are sometimes used over the bobbins in order to 
prevent oil stains since rayon readily absorbs. any oil that it 
comes in contact with. : 

The spinning of rayon staple is very little different from 
cotton spinning and is done quite satisfactorily on long 
draft or conventional type frames. On conventional frames, 
it is usually necessary to replace the middle top roll with a 
light self-weighted roll since the proper settings cannot 
otherwise be obtained. On the standard long draft ma- 
chines, it is not usually necessary to make drastic changes 
in regard to settings when 1,%,-inch staple is used, but this 
is about the maximum length that the standard long draft 
frame can handle. Special long draft frames equipped with 
large diameter rolls and wide roll stands are now available 
and these frames will handle lengths from 1,%, to three 
inches. 

The twist factor for maximum strength in yarns spun 
from rayon staple is lower than for cotton. Therefore, it is 
sometimes advisable to reduce spindle speeds since lower 
twists give higher front roll speeds. Twist factors from 
2.75 to 3.25, depending on the type, give maximum 
strength. Warp yarn is usually spun with a twist factor of 
about 3.5 and filling yarn with about 3.25. Higher twists 
are employed when needed for special fabric effects. Higher 
twist definitely reduces yarn strength. Leather, cork or syn- 
thetic rolls are all satisfactory for medium counts using 
average deniers. Fine counts using fine deniers run better 
when leather rolls are used. Synthetic rolls are quite good 
for high twist yarns. 

Large diameter front rolls are quite beneficial in. prevent- 
ing lap-ups and excessive waste at the spinning frames. 
They will also result in slower roll speeds which will allow 
for better drafting and higher production. 
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Good Mill Lighting 


Part Four of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


AST month we discussed one of the possible arrange- 
ments of fluorescent fixtures in (1) opening and 
picker, rooms, and in (2) card rooms with long draft 
roving, both of which served to meet the requirements of 
lighting in some cases. 
However, it might be well to point out the fact that some 


insurance companies require the use of dust-tight fixtures ° 


in the lighting of the opening and picker room areas. Now, 
strictly speaking, these are really what might be termed 
hazardous areas of the Class III type, which would call for 
special, heavy-duty, dust-tight types of lighting fixtures. 
Experience in matters of such kind has shown that the most 
important step to take when lighting such an area is con- 
templated is simply. this: call your insurance inspector or 
other insurance company representative in for a conference 
on the subject. 

The usual arrangement of this dust-tight type of lighting 
fixture in opening and picker rooms, similar to the one 
suggested last month for fluorescent lighting, is shown in 
Sketch No. 1. This gives a ten foot x ten foot spacing of 
fixtures with the same mounting height from the floor as 


of these dust-tight units should be such that they will take 


a 200-watt, inside frosted, medium base, standard, 


lamps). 


With these facts established we are in a position to pro- 
ceed with either type of lighting fixtures and their arrange- 
ments for opening and picker rooms in the most economical 
manner from the point of view that full conformity with 
the insurance companies usually has something to do with 


reduced premiums on coverage rates. 


belting, etc. 


incan- 
descent lamp (the inside-frosted feature of the lamp will 
— a better diffused light than sesur the clear type 


But now let’s go 
back to the third item as mentioned in last month’s story. 

You will recall that we followed a general pattern of 
lighting fixture arrangement throughout the card room. 
This could well be done because of the fact that the long 
draft roving frames are not more than approximately five 
feet at the highest point, which would permit general light- 
ing without interference as well as over the drawing frames. 
However, the lighting in the area for the cards was neces- 
sarily arranged to avoid conflict with the line shafting and 


from the fluarescent fixtures, which is ten feet. The size It seems now that we should take into consideration a 
t t t t + || & 


Fig. 1—Showing the usual arrangement of fluorescent fixtures for the most effective lighting over drawing frames, slubbers and roving frames with 


high creels. 
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THESE SHOULD YOUR SPINDLE OIL REQUIREMENTS 


j 


HOW SHELL 


Lubricity is, of course, the primary qual- 
ity of the oil. It’s doubly important 
with high-speed spindles. Shell employs 
highly scientific methods of selecting 
crude oil stocks—only those yielding 
highest lubricity are used. 


Viscosity properties are most carefully 
watched in the refining stage. These oils 
come from a rather narrow “cut” in the 
distillation scale. Shell Textilis Oils have 
low viscosity to reduce drag in starting 
and running, as well as sufficient film 


strength to prevent metal-to-metal con- 
tact. 


Gum-Forming is evidence that an oil 


SHELL TEXTILE 
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oxidizes easily. Shell removes all un- 


stable compounds from spindle oils by. 


means of a solvent-extraction process. 
Result: Cleaner blades and bolsters, bet- 
ter oil circulation. 


Rust Prevention is a ‘“must’’ quality of 
an oil for precision-built spindle frames. 
Shell fortifies Textilis Oils with a special 


rust preventive that gives it a metal-— 


wetting ability much higher than that of 
water—means freedom from rusting wor- 
ries even in the humid atmosphere of the 
spinning department. 


Volatility is also controlled by extra 
care in crude oil selection and refin- 


High lubricity to cut down wear, 
Lew gum-forming tendency. 
High protection against rust. 


Low volatility to avoid “misting.” 


PREPARES TEXTILIS OILS FOR SPINDLES 


ing. With low volatility, there is little 
tendency for Textilis oil to “‘mist’’ or 
vaporize, even though it is virtually 
churned by the whizzing speed of the 
spindle block. 


The Shell Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly give you specific advice on the 
lubrication of any type of spinning frame, 
as well as on other mill equipment. 


For informative literature about textile 
machine lubrication, write to Shell Oil 
Company, Incorporated, 50 West 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y., or 100 Bush 
St., San Francisco 6, California. 
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card room having drawing frames similar to that discussed 
previously, as well as slubbers which are approximately the 
same in their arrangement and height as the long draft rov- 
ing, but, in addition to having roving frames, intermediate 
and fly frames with high creels. In this case we will con- 
sider the lighting for the whole area except that of the cards 
to be of the arrangement as shown in Sketch No. 1. The 
big advantage of this is that the lighting fixtures are stag- 
gered in such a manner that there is an abundance of light 
in every area around the frames regardless of whether it 
be the doffing alley or the creel alley. 

This time, as before, we are showing the arrangement of 
the fluorescent fixtures as being mounted crosswise of the 
mill -with the fixtures and the wall alleys being mounted 
lengthwise, due to the limitations of space, etc. 


‘Spinning Room 


Now we come to the production point of the yarn mill 
and, therefore, the requirement of proper lighting, for a 
maintained high level of production is critical. In this area, 
as you will note from Sketch No. 2, we have arranged the 
fluorescent fixtures to be mounted crosswise of the mill for 
two reasons, First, as outlined last time, the reduction of 
glare in looking down the length of the mill is effected by 
having the fixtures arranged in such a manner so that the 
sides of the reflectors will tend to cut off stray light that 
would otherwise be glaring into the vision of the operators, 
should they be turned to run lengthwise of the mill. Sec- 
ond, and of equally great importance, is that a more defi- 
nite contrast can be brought out between the yarn and the 
surrounding area of the frames when the fixtures are mount- 
ed in such a manner. That is, with the length of the tube 
parallel to the run of the yarn, the operator is enabled to de- 
tect flaws and breakdowns of ends much more readily than 
would otherwise be the case. This is due to the fact that at 
this point in the process of production, the yarn is necessari- 
ly small in accordance with the numbers being run. 

Such an arrangement as that shown in Sketch No. 2 will 


i 


provide approximately 25 foot candles or even better light- 
ing intensities when using two-lamp fixtures, that is, fixtures 
holding two 40-watt fluorescent tubes each. Much higher 
intensities of approximately 35 to 40 foot candles may be 
obtained by the use of fixtures with three 40-watt tubes 
each, which would be necessary in the case of very fine 
numbers of yarn. | 

The spinning frame arrangement in this case is being 
assumed to be of the individual motor drive type, which 
would eliminate overhead motors and shafting for either 
group or four-frame drives. 


Rayon Men Warned Of Pulp Shortage 


Rayon yarn producers must realize that widespread ex- 
pansion programs will incur serious setbacks if immediate 
steps are not taken to bolster lagging wood pulp produc- 
tion, according to Stewart E. Seaman. A leader in the pulp 
industry, Mr.. Seaman declared that cellulose users have 
launched upon heavy construction programs without giving 
proper consideration to potentialities of pulp production. 
Today, he said, the supply and demand are on the border- 
line and a strike or pulp production accident would have a 
grave effect upon current yarn production. He said further 
that an anticipated world production’ of 2,486,000,000 
pounds of rayon yarn in 1946 would require 1,553,000 
short tons of dissolving pulp. But, he said, on the basis of 
current mill estimates, not more than 1,374,200 short tons 
of dissolving pulp can be made available to the yarn pro- 
ducers this year. 

He said that a leading Swedish pulp mill, capable of 
producing 1,000,000 tons per year, was operating on a re- 
duced scale, due to the coal and bleach shortage, and could 
not hope to turn out much more than 650,000 tons in 1946. 
Price ceilings, Mr. Seaman said,’ were dissuading foreign 
pulp men from offering materials for sale in the United 
States inasmuch as higher prices readily can be obtained in 
European countries. 

Mr. Seaman went on to say that the possibility of do- 


t +. t t 
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Fig. 2—Showing continuation of the staggered arrangement of fixtures in the spinning room, allowing the most uniform distribution of lights on all 


parts of all frames. 
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: Gossett Machine Works, located at Gastonia, N. C., on West Franklin Ave- 


nue Extension, continues its expansion program with construction of an 
addition to the rear of the plant. Other expansion is planned for the 
future, when additional materials become available. During the past three 
years about $30,000 worth of new machinery has been added to the plant; 
most of the equipment now in operation is either automatic or semi- 


mestic pulp production expansion is practically nil and that 
nearly all of the pulpwood sources in North America have 
been tapped. He said the time has come when yarn pro- 
ducers will have to co-operate more closely with pulp men 
for the development of new sources. There is just about 


enough pulp to meet ‘current needs, Mr. Seaman declared, 


and rayon men must look to new sources of dissolving pulp 
if expansion programs are to meet with success. 


Hay Heads National Federation of Textiles 


W. Oakman Hay, Jr., vice-president of Wellington Sears 
Co., Inc., was elected president and Henry Neubert, vice- 
president of Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., was named vice- 
president of the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., at 
the 73rd annual meeting of the organization Feb. 26. New 
members appointed to the board of directors include Joseph 
W. Valentine of J..W. Valentine Co., Inc., and Charles R. 
Catlin of John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. Irene Blunt was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The secretary's annual report to 
the federation summarized the development of government 
regulation in the weaving 


Effects of OF PA. Price Restrictions Surveyed 


Three out of every five textile companies in the Phila- 
delphia area represented in a spot survey of the effects of 
Ofhce of Price Administration price restrictions have had to 
discontinue certain lines of products, the National Indus- 
trial Council has revealed. As a part of a nationwide study, 
the Philadelphia area survey directed new attention to the 
acute situation which has featured the textile field from 
factory to retail store, with millions of would-be buyers of 
shirts and suits and other goods unable to obtain those 
articles. The Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion revealed to the council, affiliated with the National 
Association of Manufacturers, that besides forcing abandon- 
ment of certain products the price controls as administered 
by O.P.A. had obliged nearly one-third of the companies 
to sell some product or service below cost. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the companies revealed 
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IGOSSETT MACHINE WORKS CONTINUES EXPANSION 


automatic. 


The plant currently 
feed rolls, picker feed rélls, lap machine rolls (sliver and ribbon) 
ing and comber draw box rolls. 


all types of spindles, spinning and twisting rolls, drawing frame parts and 
all kinds of textile mill gears. 


is producing fluted rolls, ineluding card 


detach- 
The firm also manufactures and repairs 


over-all unit cost increases of from five to 25 per cent. An 
additional 20 per cent of the companies indicated cast in- 
creases of between 25 to 50 per cent. Failure of the O.P.A. 
to allow adequately for such increases in the cost of making 
an article, the companies reported, has held back production 
or, in numerous cases, blocked it completely. Besides being 
compelled to drop. certain lines or sell others at a loss, to 


maintain their position in the market, the survey revealed 


many companies selling other lines at merely break-even 
prices. Approximately one-half of the companies reported 
what they termed a ‘‘very small’’ profit on at least some of 
their lines. Sixty-six per cent indicated need of extensive 
price relief because of the severe squeeze now in effect be- 
tween costs of manufacture and O.P.A.-fixed prices. 


Textile Research Orgetination Chartered 

Textile Associates, Inc., of Charlotte, N. C., recently was 
incorporated by J. L. Stickley of Wm. Whitman Co., Inc 
Charlotte; C. R. Ewing of Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; L. R. Rayburn of Morristown (Tenn. ) 
Knitting Mills, Inc., and J. L. Keiger of Indera Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. The objectives of the organization, 
as stated in the charter, are as folloms: “This corporation 
shall not be conducted for profit, but to foster, stimulate 
and encourage technological ideas for the advancement of 
the textile industry; to organize, conduct and carry out de- 
velopment and research in textile merchandising; to gather, 
receive and disseminate information pertaining to the tex- 
tile industry; to interchange ideas and to provide helpful 
advice and guidance to all interested in textile industry; 
and to the improvement of textile machinery, 
cilities and products.” 


plant fa. 


A program on carding and spinning, based on a ques- 
tionnaire circulated among members, will highlight the 
meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
March 16 in the physics building at Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 
B. P. Albright of Callaway Mills will lead the discussion on 
carding, and J. C. Edwards, Jr., of Exposition Cotton Mills 
will lead the spinning discussion. 
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The Erwin Cotton Mills Settlement 


On Oct. 8, 1945, the C. I. O. union at Erwin Cotton 
Mills in Durham, Cooleemee and Erwin, N. C., went on a 
strike against the incentive system which had been installed 
at Cooleemee and had met the approval of the employees of 
that plant and was being installed at the plant at Erwin. 

This month the employees of Erwin Cotton Mills went 
back to work under an agreement which recognizes: the 
incentive system at Cooleemee, approves its completion at 
Erwin and its establishment in the mills at Durham. 

During the ill-advised strike the employees of Erwin 
Cotton Mills lost approximately $2,500,000 in wages and 
gained not a single thing as the result of that loss. 

The C. I. O. officials who engineered the strike, most of 
them coming from New York, lost no pay, as-they are paid 
regular salaries out of funds contributed to the C. I. O. in 
the form of union dues. 

The Erwin employees went back to work with a wage 
increase of ten cents per hour which went into effect re- 
cently in all mills in their section and which they would 
have received had they remained at work and not sacrificed 
the $2,500,000 in wages. | 

They are now to receive the retroactive pay from Feb. 20, 
1945, which they were to receive under the War Labor 
Board order of February, 1945, and which they would have 
received had there been no strike. 

The only difference is that the application of the retro- 
active pay ceased Oct. 8, 1945, the day the strike began, 
and the employees of the Erwin Cotton Mills lost that part 
of their retroactive which they would have received had 
they remained at their machines, When they voluntarily 
left their machines they lost the retroactive increase which 
would have been due them had they worked additional 
days. 

The one-week ‘vacation with pay’ remains in effect and 
a second week “‘vacation with pay” for five-year employees, 
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Vice-President and Business Manager. 
Assistant Business Manager - 


which ts now the practice at many mills, has been estab- 
lished. 

None of the fantastic efforts to obtain “something for 
nothing,’ such as the pay for lunch period and many kinds 


of personal insurance succeeded as the result of the strike. 


They were simply schemes concocted by the New York 
representatives of the C. I. O. to dangle ‘something for 
nothing” before the employees of Erwin Cotton Mills and 
induce them to continue the strike which deprived them of 
their weekly pay. 

The employees of Erwin Cotton Mills have always been 
well treated and their pay has always ‘been equal to that of 
the best paid cotton mill employees in the South. 

The Erwin Cotton Mills sought to establish an incentive 
system which would enable employees who did especially 
good work to secure extra pay. 

The C. I. O. leaders ordered a strike which cost the em- 
ployees $2,500,000 and profited the workers nothing. 

The employees of the Erwin Cotton Mills were induced 
by C. 1. O. leaders to go on a strike which they themselves 
knew to be unjustified and they have paid a big price for 
being saps enough to follow such leadership. 


Ceiling on Opportunity 


It used to be, if you worked and used brains and saved 
money, you could get somewhere:. Some things were wrong 
with this set-up—but they could have been corrected. 

These days, a worker is baffled by strikes, is hamstrung by 
red tape and government regulations and taxes—direct and 
hidden: 

If he is ambitious enough to start a business of his own, 
he finds himself in a mess of government rules and restric- 
tions and taxes and labor troubles and other discourage- 
ments. 

America now is like a man who has too many doctors 
and is taking too many medicines, and who needs a good 
spell of letting nature regulate matters for a change. 


Peek-A-Boo! 


Peek-a-boo clothes for men are a summer possibility,” 
declares a style magazine. They certainly are, unless the seat 
of our trousers withstands the ravages of time better than 
now appears likely to be the case—Roanoke Times. 


Mill Men On the Alert 


The future of. the textile industry in the South depends 
on the alertness and aggressiveness of the management and 
operating executives. Organizations that grow and prosper 
are led by men who look ahead, who experiment and inves- 
tigate today the machines, methods, etc., that will cut their 


costs or improve their products next year or the year after. 


That management is on the alert was demonstrated in the 
response to an advertisement appearing in the Feb. 1 issue 
of TEXTILE BULLETIN. More than 100 inguiries-from mills 
was received by Acme Machine & Tool Co. within one week 
after the appearance of that company's advertisement of an 
attachment for cards known as the Card Sliver Reducer. 

Whether or not the device is adopted generally, the 
response shows that mills are quick to seize upon anything 
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' better their mills. 


that promises to cut costs or improve operations. Manage- 
“ment wants to experiment, to find out what its merits are. 
The textile industry in the South has been built by men 
who looked to the future, who were constantly striving to 


With such men guiding the policies, 
there seems little cause for concern about the future of the 
industry. 


C.1.0. Honor 


The A. F. of L., representing 50,000 employees, the 
A.C. A. (C. 1. O.) representing 7,000 employees, and the 


* 
estern Union Telegreph Co Case Fos. 
111-8474-D 
111-9645-D 
American Communicetions ‘ 
Association, CIO 


the undersigned parties, hereby agree to submit to 
* eripasinn Division of the Regional Wer Labor Boerd for 
the Second Region for heering and decision, the matters in 
dlepute between us in the above-captioned cases. 


We further agree to socept the decision of the sala 
tripertite Division as s Directive Order of the Regional 
Wer Labor Boerd for the Second Region. 


We further agree thet we shall abide by and perfors the 
terms of the Directive Order lesued by the sald tripartite 
Division of the Regional War Labor Soerd for the Second Region, 
wnless a timely Petition for Review thereof by the Bationsal Yar 
Labor Board is filed in accordance with its Rules of Organisation 
end Procedure, in which event we agree thet we shell abide by 
and perform the terms of any Directive Order*issued by the 
Bational “ar Labor Board, 


/ 


Deter Signed AAA 
Signed 


Western Union Telegraph Co. pledged themselves Oct. 1, 
1945, by the above written agreement that they would abide 
by the decision of the National War Labor Board, whatever 
it might be. 

The board’s decision added about $25,000,000 a year to 
Western Union's payroll, plus about $31,000,000 in back 
pay-—an increase which, together with previous wage in- 
creases, put the average Western Union wage level 45 per 
cent over Jan. 1, 1941. 

The company accepted the board's decision in accordance 
with its written pledge and in spite of the embarrassing fact 
that these awards were about $5,000,000 more than Western 
Union's total earnings before taxes in 1945, its best year. 

The A. F. of L. accepted the decision of the board, 
accordance with its written pledge. 

In violation of its written pledge, the C. I. O. union 
rejected the board’s decision and called a, strike. The main 
excuse given by the A. C. A. (C. I. O.) for violating its 
agreement and calling this strike was that public members 
of the board were prejudiced. 

Both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 


representatives on 


the National War Labor Board concurred in the following | 


statement by Lloyd K. Garrison, its chairman: 

~All of the members of the board are satisfied that no 
member has pre-judged the case. 

The C. I. O. is constantly suggesting arbitration but in 
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this case, as in many others, it violated a signed agreement 
to abide by the decision of the arbitrators. 

This is another example of C. I. O. honor, of C. I. O. 
honesty. 

The cotton mill employees of the South are, as a rule, 
people of deep religious convictions, people who believe 
that when they have given a pledge, it should be kept. 

We wonder how they enjoy being members of an organi- 
zation whose leaders so often show a lack of honor and 
who seldom hesitate to violate a pledge even when it has 
been given in writing. 


A Typical Statement 


Textile Labor, a labor union publication which usually 
exhibits a remarkable disregard for truth and accuracy, 
quotes the following as being “an authoritative report’ by 
Prof. Phillip Drinker of Yale University in a publication 
of the U. S. Department of Labor: 

In the opening, picking and carding room, cotton mill fever, 
commonly known as Monday fever, is a constant hazard. Some 
workers are so sensitive to it that they have to leave the mill. 
While other industries have adequate control of- dusts, the cotton 
mills have no adequate equipment and have made few attempts to 
control the health hazard resulting from the cotton dust. 

Lint is a health hazard prevalent from the roving machines on- 
ward, yet no controls exist. No one has even attempted to relieve 
this hazard. 


As a contrast to the quotation by Textile Labor, we quote 
the exact words of the report by Professor Drinker: 

Studies by the United States Public Health Service have shown 
that the cotton industry is not an unhealthful one, and that it 
compares favorably with other industries such as steel. But .a 
minor illness, cotton mill fever, is peculiar to the industry and has 
been known under a variety of names for years. It is not, however, 
a serious problem. and is wholly preventable by means of dust con- 
trol. It occurs among gin and cotton mill workers and closely re- 
sembles “heckling fever, mill fever, grain fever, and hemp fever 
reported in workers inhaling flax, jute, grain, and hemp dust.” It 
is fairly common among workers handling low grade cotton of all 
kinds, and is caused by a bacterium in or on the cotton dust. 

We particularly call attention to the sentence in the state- 
ment of Textile. Labor: 

No one has ever attempted to relieve the hazard. 

There is the inference that such an observation was in the 
report made by Professor Drinker, but we quote the follow- 
ing from his report: 

Several cotton dust collectors. are now being marketed and can 
be seen in mills in all parts of the country. They are installed in 
the picker room and are intended for continuous operation with 
recirculation of cleaned air right back into the picker room. 

Vacuum card strippers are very effective in preventing dust and 
lint from being thrown into the air. 

In the final paragraph of his report Professor Drinker 
Says: | 

Nevertheless, it should be asia that health records in the 
cotton textile industry are good. There is nothing inherently un- 
healthful about the industry save for its tendency to allow some- 
what dusty conditions in certain processes, and hot atmospheric 
conditions in others. 

Just what Textile Labor and other labor union publica- 
tions expect to gain by publishing garbled and inaccurate 
quotation of reports such as that of Professor Drinker we 
do not know, 

Their statements. relative to. the Drinker report, when 
placed alongside the exact texts of ‘the statements made, 
leave little doubt relative to their intent. 
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CONSTRUCTION, NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


ELKIN, N. C.—Beaver Creek Weaving Co. has been 
formed by W. E. Burcham and Myrtle R. Burcham as part- 
ners. The plant is equipped with 54 looms for production 
of drapery and upholstery materials. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Proximity Mfg. Co., as currently 
set up, owns three plants, namely: the Proximity and White 
Oak Plants at Greensboro, and the Tabardrey Plant at Haw 
River, N. C. Cone Finishing Co. owns two plants, Prox- 
imity Print Works at Greensboro and Granite Finishing 
Works at Haw River. The other mills connected with the 
Cone organization maintain their previous corporate stand- 
ing. These include Eno Cotton Mills at Hillsboro, N. C., 
Minneola Mfg. Co. at Gibsonville, N. C., Salisbury (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, Florence Mills. at 
Forest City, N. C., American Spinning Co. at Greenville, 
S. C., and Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


CHARLESTON, S. C-——A hand printing plant, Parker 
Prints, Inc., is being established in Charleston. About 40 
persons will be employed when operations begin in June. 


DuBLIN, Ga.—J. P..Stevens & Co., Inc., of New York 
City, is reported to have closed a deal for an option on a 
tract near Dublin, with indications that the company will 
erect a large woolen plant. 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Best Mfg. Co. has been purchased at 
a reported price of $300,000 by Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. Production of the plant's 7,000 
throwing spindles will be retained for hosiery mills which 
are part of the Chadbourn chain. The name has been 
changed to Gaybourn Mills, Inc., and officers are: J. C. 
Bolles, president; W. W. Sharp, Jr., vice-president; and Guy 
E. Tysor, secretary and treasurer. John P. Reynolds, who 
has been manager of the plant since it was organized in 
1938, will remain with the new company as general man- 
ager. 

CLover, S$. C.—Clover Spinning Mills, Inc., has been 
sold to David Getz and associates of Allentown. Pa., for the 
reported sum of $822,847.25. The plant employs approxi- 
mately 280 persons and contains 21,192 spindles. The vil- 
lage of 91 houses was included in the sale. The industrial 
property was purchased by the former owners in 1937 for 
$30,000; machinery has been installed, the village rebuilt 
and other improvements made during the past few years. 
The new owners plan to continue operation with Cary C. 
Boshamer remaining in active charge as president. Other 
officers will be Mr. Getz, vice-president; E. B. Blackstock, 
secretary; and David L. Baldwin, treasurer. 

Mr. Boshamer has announced that good progress is 
being made on the construction of a 145 by 105-foot brick 
building which will house a new textile manufacturing 
concern, Bocar Mills, Inc., of which he is president. The 
new plant, to be completed by April 1 at a cost of $100,000, 
is in northwest Clover. It will employ approximately 125 
workers. 
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CLAYTON, N. C.—Bartex Spinning Co., which produces 
carded yarns on 10,200 spindles, has been purchased by 
Norwich (N. Y.) Knitting Co., underwear manufacturing 
concern. New Bartex officials will be Edward H. O' Hara, 
president; Joseph A. Schoendorf, vice-president; F. H. 
O'Hara, treasurer; and L. L. Hollingsworth of Clayton, sec- 


retary. Output of the spinning plant will be used by Nor- 


wich in the’ manufacture of knitted garments. Plans are 
being made for the installation of new _—- and 
future production of blended e5hee 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Improvements and construction to 
expand the facilities of Convenience, Inc., are under way at 
a cost of some $50,000. Improvements are a continuation 
of those begun before the war. 


ERWIN, N. C.—The 25-room Erwin School teacherage, 
built by Erwin Cotton Mills Co. in 1932 and valued at about 
$100,000, has been deeded to Harnett County. Announce- 
ment of the gift was made by K. P. Lewis, president of the 
company. 


Tests Prove Adequacy of Cotton In Tires 


Tests conducted by the Department of Agriculture have 
indicated cotton ‘should give very, very adequate perform- 
ance in ordinary passenger car tires.’’ This was the testi- 
mony of Dr. O. R. May, chief of the bureau of agricul- 
tural and industrial chemistry, before the House of Rep- 
resentatives appropriations committee. Dr. May said that 
he made his assertion “despite some of the claims that are 
advanced in certain quarters to the contrary” regarding use 
of cotton cords in tire manufacture. During tests, he said, 
tires fabricated from ordinary and selected cotton were 
put on light passenger cars and run at 60 miles an hour for 
48,000 miles before being recapped. They then were run 
another 68,000 miles. 


German Dyeing Described To A.A.T.C.C. Body 


Dyeing operations in German textile plants, slowed in 
the aftermath of war, were described by Thomas R. Smith, 
superintendent of Wicassett Mills yarn dyeing division, 
Albemarle, N. C., and C. Norris Rabold, chief chemist at 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, $. C., to approximately 100 
members of the Piedmont Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists at the technical ses- 
sion of the winter meeting of the A.A.T.C.C. 
ville Feb. 16. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Rabold were mem- 
bers of a government mission to. Germany to study phases 
of the textile industry there. | 

Mr. Rabold said he found German processes more com- 
plicated and from that angle the industry in the United 
States should be considered superior. Rather small lots are 
run in the German plants, he said, and 5,000 meters is con- 


in Green- 


sidered a big job. This results in more changes of shades 
and stops. More people operate a given machine than in the 
United States. His mission visited the I. G. Farben plants 
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and then other plants, many of which were shut because of 
war damage, absence of key personnel, or lack of materials. 
There is no continuous operation as we know it, he said. 
Mechanical equipment he found rather obsolete, although 
in certain plants there is up-to-date equipment. Dyeing 
machines he found fairly up-to-date. In dyeing, he added, 
comparatively few direct colors were used. 

Mr. Smith said he was disappointed with the equipment 
in Germany for dyeing packages. Coal was scarce, and 
such packaging machines as were available were not being 
operated. Most machinery is of cast iron, he said, and there 
is little stainless steel. More plants are back in operation 
in the British zone than in the American zone, he said. 
He was able to see little in the Russian zone. 

The speakers indicated they were not greatly impressed 
with the German industry except for some few develop- 
ments in dyeing, at least one of which has had limited tests 
in this country. 


American Viscose Adopts Proposal Plan 


A company-wide proposal plan under which awards up 
to $2,500 will be paid for adopted suggestions or ideas that 


will improve production methods and general operations 


has been inaugurated by American Viscose Corp. The plan 
is under the direction of Abbot M. Smith of the industrial 
relations department. Material that has been prepared to 


explain the new plan to employees includes a motion pic- 


ture film, posters, and a comprehensive booklet, which ex- 
plains in detail eligibility requirements and general instruc- 
tions. 


Any way you look at it 
“AKRON” is good belting 


Cotton Mill 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil—More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE | 
AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 61 Years ! 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 
718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 
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14° No. 32 
Slip-Not Bell, 
driving 36 


cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung ‘on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 


maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H. SPENCER “BLACKIE’’ CARTER 


Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N: C. Greenville, 8. C. 
. §. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


PEAGH Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


LONGER| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


CAREC 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


T. J. McNeely, formerly superintendent 
of Locke Cotton Mills Co. at Concord, 
N. C., has succeeded R. B. Hughes as su- 
perintendent of Davidson (N.C.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc. 


George Goble of Danville, Va., has suc- 
ceeded Herman Smith as superintendent of 
Abernathy Mfg. Co. at Laurinburg, N. C. 
Mr. Smith is. operating a garment plant 
established recently at Lincolnton, N. C. 


W. C. Chisholm was. elected president 
and treasurer of Foster Machine Co. at 
Westfield, Mass., Feb. 20, succeeding Henry 
S. Washburn, who was named board chair- 
man. Mr. Chisholm has served as executive 
vice-president and treasurer. Elected to the 
board of directors were A. B. Root, vice- 
president and general manager, and E. C. 
Connor, sales manager. The latter's father, 
T. E. Connor, has retired after 52 years with 
the company. 


John J. Raskob has resigned as 


president and director of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, at Wilmington, Del. He 
will be succeeded on the board of directors 
by J. Warren Kinsman, general manager of 
the company's fabrics and finishes depart- 
ment. 


Morton Savell (left) 
has been appointed 
managing director of 
the International 
Wool Secretariat's of- 
fice in the United 
States, with head- 
quarters at New York 
City. His appointment 
is part of the post- 
war program which 
has been. developed by the secretariat. He 
will go to England soon to become familiar 
with new activitics in that country and to 
put the secretariat's American wool program 
in final form. 


H. M. Bailey, Jr., has resigned as general 
manager of converting operations for Tex- 
tron, Inc. Prior to joining Textron he was 
associated with Atwood Machine Co. and 
North American Rayon Corp. 


J. G. Curry has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the structural products di- 
vision of Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Gardiner Hawkins, until recently. secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Rayon Yarn Producers 
Group, will join United Merchants & Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., April 1 in an executive ca- 
pacity, 
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tion control manager. . . 


J. A. White, plant manager for Slater 
(S.C.) Mfg. Co., has been elected president 
of the Greenville (S.C.) Textile Club. 


O. Max Gardner, former governor of 
North Carolina and president of Cleveland 
Cloth Mills at Shelby, N. C., has been con- 
firmed as Undersecretary of the Treasury 
following his appointment by President 
Truman. 


F. M. Nash, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been named treasurer of Brighton Mills at 
Shannon, Ga. 


W. M. Holcombe, secretary of Spartan: 


Mills at Spartanburg, S. C.; has assumed 
additional duties as assistant treasurer fol- 
lowing the ‘retirement of E. M. Matthewes. 


James W. Stallings 
(left), formerly of 
the textile research di- 
vision of Rohm & 
Haas. Co., has been 
named director of the 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Inc., Southern textile 
research and_ service 
laboratories at At- 
lanta, Ga. He will su- 
pervise the addition of new research facili- 
ties in the service laboratory. 


Victor H. Berman, chairman of the board 
of Onyx Oik & Chemical Co. at. Jersey City, 
N. J., has been elected president of the 
Processing Oujuls. & Chemical Association. 
He has been an active member of the group 
for a number of years.. 


E: R. Adair has joined Aridye Corp. as 
technical representative with headquarters 


at Rock Hill, S. C. 


C. B. Shoemaker has been appointed man- 
ager of viscose rayon manufacturing for 
American Viscose Corp. Dr. Dan _B. 
Wicker, superintendent of the company’s 
rayon staple plant at Nitro, W. Va., will 
be associated with him as process manager. 
LaRue Hendrixon will serve as production 
manager, and Gordon C. Brain as produc- 


formerly manager of the Skenandoa Rayon 
Corp. plant at Utica, N. Y., has joined 
American Viscose as manufacturing super- 
intendent of the viscose rayon plant at 
Lewistown, Pa. E. T. Roetman, staff 
engineer for American Viscose, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as a member of the Inter- 
State Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin. He is a specialist in industrial waste 
disposal. 


; Harold Michel, 


J. A. Gurney of Gastonia, N. C., is presi- 
dent of Morowebb Cotton Mill Co. at 
Dallas, N. C., not president of Mooresville 
(N.C.) Cotton Mills, as stated in the Feb. 
15 issue of this magazine. John F. Matheson 
is president and treasurer of. Mooresville 
Cotton Mills. 


L. W. Baaley, Jr., 
(left) has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of 
the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology at 
Charlottesville, Vaz, 
as research micros- 
copist. He is a recog- 
nized authority on 
hber structure and 
fiber microscopy in 
general with cotton as his specialty, and is 
the author of numerous technical papers. 


Henry L. Wilder, Jr., has been named 
night superintendent of Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills at Rockmart, Ga., succeeding 
J. P. Gilmore, resigned. 


John C. Irvin has been named. manager 
of the Southern headquarters of Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works at Charlotte, suc- 
ceeding F. W. Howe. Other members of 
the Southern sales staff are Lewis Burgess, 
B. Gales McClintock and W: Wallace 
Foster, Jr. Thomas P. Graham is office man- 
ager and Raymond Sharpe is field engineer. 


William B. Thomas, formerly of Dan- 
ville, Va., has been made superintendent of 
the Richland Plant of Pacific Mills at Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


WITH THE MILITARY: Maj.-Gen. 
Clifford L. Corbin has retired from Army 
service following 40 years as an_ officer. 
Appointed to succeed him as director of 
procurement in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General is Brig.-Gen. Howard L. 
Peckham. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE: William 
P, Crawley, with the Army Quartermaster 
Corps four years, aS textile engineer for the 
industrial division of American Viscose 
Corp. at Marcus Hook, Pa. . William 
Kenneth Stringer, Jr., resumes duties as 
president. of Kenneth Cotton Mills at Wal- 
halla, S. C., following release from the 
Army... . John P. Howland, after four years 
in the Navy, rejoins Pepperell Mtg. Co. and 
will be in charge of converting operations 
at the company's bleachery now under con- 
struction at Opelika, Ala. . Arthur H. 
Fuller, Army veteran of two wars, has been 
named cotton buyer for Textiles, Inc., at 
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Houghton Wool 


- PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON ' 


hOUGHTO N ASTHE STARS 


Sou. Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR WYO OL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


aed CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


200. 

..in Uniformity _ 
For no-slip, trouble-free performance, it 

4 is essential to equip your frames with 
| aprons that fit exactly. KENTEX pre- 
: cision aprons do just this! They are made 
in a modern plant, by skilled craftsmen, 
' and are micrometer-gauged to assure 


exact conformance to your specifica- 


4 FOR All ss tions. And, they’re made of strong, dur- 


able, genuine leather. . . Write us for 


r EA TEXTILE USES x samples, prices and complete information. 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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RESET AND NON-RESET 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rachet Counters 

Rotary Counters 

Slasher Counters 

Tenter Counters 

Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Folding Machine Counters 
Hank Clocks | 
Special Counters 


WAK 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE_N. C. 
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Gastonia, N. C. . . . Norman W. Paschall, 
with the Army Air Forces three years, has 
resumed duties as buyer and salesman of 
cotton fibers for Railway Supply & Mfg. 
Co., with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


J. C. Boyce has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Clinton Cotton Mills and Lydia 
Cotton Mills at Clinton, S. C. 


William H. Tedford, formerly of Paw 
Creek, N. C., has become manager of the 
Mollohon Plant of the Kendall Co. at New- 
berry, S. C. 


L. E. Gatlin is now superintendent of 


Huntsville (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


W. W. Lambeth is now superintendent 
of the Marshall Field & Co. towel mill at 
Fieldale, Va. . 


Ernest Jones has succeeded J. B. Thomp- 
son as superintendent of Corsicana (Tex.) 


Cotton Mills. 


Dr. Harlan L. Trumbull, director of syn- 
thetic rubber and textile research for B. F. 
Goodrich Co. at Akron, Ohio, is serving 
temporarily as manager of the research and 
development division, synthetic rubber de- 
partment, Rubber Reserve Corp. at Wash- 
ington. In his absence Dr. R. A. Crawford 
will act as director of textile research. 


OBITUARY 


Platt E. Glenn, 68, retired secretary and 
treasurer of Exposition Cotton Mills Co., 
died Feb. 24 at Atlanta, Ga. During his 
career he had been president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia and 
a member of the board of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. He 
leaves a daughter and four brothers. 


W. W. Tripp, 51, night superintendent 
of the Longhurst Plant of Roxboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, died recently following a 
stroke of paralysis. 


E. L. Smith, 75, who was an official of 
Pepperton Cotton Mills at Jackson, Ga., 
died recently: He is survived by one 
daughter. 

M. E. Woodrow, 68, vice-president and 
general manager of Corsicana (Tex.).Cot- 
ton Mills for 35 years, died Feb. 26 at 
Corsicana. 


Machonical Arm Carries 
Heavy, Bulky Objects 


One of the simplest, speediest and 
most economical methods of lifting 
and transporting many types of loads 
in manufacturing operations is by 
means of a power truck equipped with 
a horizontal, non-swivel type boom, 
moving vertically with its shoulder 
riding in the upright columns of the 
truck. This mechanism has proved par- 
ticularly useful for single, heavy and 
bulky objects to which a hook, chain, 
rope or cable may be attached. No 
muscle-power is required beyond secur- 


ing a chain or cable to the object and 
to the hook on the boom. The boom 
functions somewhat as a boom on a 
crane, but the complete unit ts more 
compact and can be maneuvered with- 
in more limited areas. 


length of 
chain, an object can be swung around 
easily for passage through narrow 
aisles or doors, or for positioning for 
finishing operations, or shipping. The 
accompanying illustration shows how 
this truck is used in transporting rough 
castings in a machine tool builder's 
plant. The truck as developed by EI- 
well-Parker Electric Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, can carry loads up to 3,000 
pounds. The boom is available in 
lengths of 72, 66 and 60 inches, from 
face to uprights. At lowest point the 
hook is 22 inches above floor level; at 
highest, eight feet. The boom may be 
made interchangeable with a platform 
for handling a greater variety of loads. 
Southern agent is Engineering Sales 
Co., Builders Building, Charlotte. 


Office Planning, Layout 
Is Covered in Booklet 


Considerable material that can as- 
sist management in the arrangement 
or rearrangement of office space to pro- 
vide for a bright, cheerful, well-or- 
ganized office is contained in the re- 
port, Office Planning and Layout, te- 
cently issued by the Policyholders Ser- 
vice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Beginning with a review 
of the factors affecting office. planning 


and layout, such as: size and shape of 


available space, the number of em- 
ployees to be accommodated, the rout- 
ing of the work, the comfort and con- 
venience of employees, allowance for 
expansion and the importance of good 
appearance, the study covers the steps 
to be considered in the preparation of 
a finished layout. These include the 
inventory of furniture, the floor plan, 
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templates, and partitions (with a spe- 
cial guide for partition selection) . Spe- 
cial sections are devoted to heating 
and ventilation, lighting, acoustic 
treatment, and decorations, large-scale 
arrangements, purchases of furniture, 
installation of floor coverings and fix- 
tures and the actual moving procedure, 
A series of illustrated charts, including 
rough layouts, finished layouts, and 
employment office, a personnel depart- 
ment, secretaries, offices and construc- 
tion plans are part of the study. Ad- 
ditional information on the subject 
will be found in the mimeographed 
insert list of references. A copy of this 
report is available to executives who 
request it on their business stationary. 
Address: Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Birch Bros. Introduces 
New Squeeze Roll Unit 


Birch Bros., Inc., of Somerville, 
Mass., announces the introduction of a 
pneumatic or hydraulic squeeze roll 
unit for extraction operations in ma- 
chines such as open-width washing, 
crabbing, dyeing, etc. The unit (see 
cut) consists of a pair of heavy rubber- 


covered squeeze rolls running in roller 
bearings mounted in levers between 
which the cylinders applying the pres- 
sure are mounted. Either the top or 
bottom roll may be the one held in a 
fixed position. The unit is compact, 
and may be set on existing frames, or 
a complete unit with floor stands, motor 
drive, flock brush and other accessories, 
may be secured. Further information is 
available from the manufacturer at 32 
Kent Street, Somerville, Mass. 


German Synthetic Fiber 
Detergents Are Described 


German development of a valuable 
class of non-acid and non-alkaline de- 
tergents for synthetic fibers has been 
revealed through Allied investigation 
of the Oxo plant at Ruhrchemie, Ober- 
hausen-Holten, Germany, according to 
the Office ofthe Publication Board. 
Detailed discussion of the production 
processes involved, together with a 
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presentation of 30 formulas used by 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie plant at Lud- 
wigshaften in producing dyestuffs for 
acetate rayon, and data on German 
production of various other chemicals, 
are contained in Report No. 4115, dis- 
tributed by O.P.B. at 25 cents per copy. 
The report, entitled Technical Report 
on the Manufacture of Miscellaneous 
Chemicals in Plants of the I. G. Far- 


benindustrie, A. G:, Germany, was. 


prepared by Ray H. Boundy and R. 
Leonard Hasche on behalf of the Brit- 


ish Ministry of Miscellaneous Chemi-: 


cals and the U. S. Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Committee. 

Five pages of the 42-page report 
are devoted to details on the deter- 
gents, and nine pages to dyestuff for- 
mulas. The rest of the report contains 
data on the manufacture of ethyl alco- 


hol from waste wood, and on produc-’ 


tion of hydrocyanic acid, glycerine, 
n-butyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, acetone, 
and hydroquinone. Production of de- 
tergents for synthetic fibers at the Oxo 
plant is reported to have involved re- 
action of olefines with water gas in the 
liquid phase. The reaction resulted in a 
mixture. of straight chain aliphatic 


aldehydes and ketones. The aldehydes 
were then reduced in a second stop to 
form the corresponding alcohols, said 
by the investigators to be eminently 
suitable as detergents for. synthetic 
fibers. Experimental studies on both 


_ batch and continuous methods of carry- 


ing out the Oxo reactions were con- 
ducted by the Germans. It was con- 
cluded that the continuous method of 
operation had many advantages over 
the batch process. Among the difficul- 
ties reportedly encountered in use of 
the batch process were those of obtain- 
ing uniform reaction and of carrying 
dissolved carbon monoxide over into 
the reduction step. Dyestuff formulas 
reproduced in the report include for- 
mulas for yellows, oranges,. scarlets, 
reds, blues and other colors. 

Report No. 4115 may be purchased 
in Room 6800, Commerce Department — 
Building, or ordered by mail. Mail or- 
ders should be accompanied by check 
or money order, made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and 
should be addressed to the Office of 
the Publication Board, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
C. 


Distributed by 


CLAUDE B. ILER. 
Southern Manager 


Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


|___Columbus 15, Ohio 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 8T. LOUIS DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA CHIOAGO NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCIBCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES’ SAN FRANCISCO 


BYRD MILLER 
WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Cotton Goods Market 


Sponsors of the government's incentive program for in- 
creasing the production of staple cotton fabrics expect that 
the total output of broad woven cotton goods will be ex- 
panded by approximately 20 per cent over the present level. 

It is hoped that the five per cent price incentive will 
stimulate the upward trend in cotton textiles and bring 


about a total production of 2,800,000,000 linear yards per _ 


quarter, or more than 11,000,000,000 yards a year. 

Current demand for broad woven cotton goods is esti- 
mated at 14,000,000,000 yards. This expectation of a 
record productiton level is chiefly based upon the Office of 
Price Administration statement that the five per cent incen- 
tive price will enable mills to operate overtime, regardless 
of the outcome of the current dispute over allowances for 
raw cotton costs. 

With the exception of a few scattered releases made here 
and there as continuation business, Worth Street remained 
on its marking-time basis with most ‘selling houses hoping 
for new gray goods prices in the very near future, according 
to observers. 

Rumors as to the probable date of issuance were heard all 
through the market with the general expectation being, that 
the O. P. A. will take this highly important step within a 
short time. One thing was certain, there will be practically 
no selling of cottons yardage until the present ceiling prices 
are revised upward, it is reiterated. 

Little immediate effect upon the gray goods market as a 
result of the issuance of the long-awaited, much-delayed 
Amendment 41 to MPR-127 was seen by Worth Street 
observers. Though most .of the market's executives were 
reluctant to comment until they have had time to thoroughly 
digest the order, it was agreed by some that most houses 
will probably await the appearance of new gray goods ceil- 
ings before deciding whether their policies regarding gray 
goods and finished goods operations will be changed. | 

Some market circles were of the opinion that there will 
be little shifting in integrated organizations except in those 
cases where mills have not gone in too heavily for finished 
goods operations. There will still be enough of a profit in 
converting to keep mills on it, it is said. 

If the excess profits tax was still in effect, one source 
pointed out, then quite possibly some organizations might 
reconsider their present positions in the light of the three 
per cent they are forced to absorb under the new MPR-127. 
However, with this law wiped out, there will still be a rea- 
sonable profit in mill-converting, he says. 

Reopening of some formerly strike-bound plants is ex- 


pected in some quarters to have a good effect on fabric 


supply. 


a P. STEVENS 0, Ine. 


fabrics = diversified uses 


on 44 LEONARD 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The combed cotton yarn industry is now looking to the 
Office of Price Administration for ceiling price assistance, 
following the interim grant to the carded section. Talk in 
the trade has it that a price increase of five cents per pound 
for 60s and up will be authorized in the near future, if 
combed yarn leaders are successful in achieving recognition 
of ceiling deficiencies from the governmental pricing agency. 

Meanwhile, very little change in yarn movements has 
developed in the carded section since the 214 cents per 
pound boost. A few scattered sources indicated they had 
resumed week-to-week shipments which had lately been 
stopped, but reported long range selling was not —— 
place. 

Several spokesmen for the trade observed that the increase 
in the rate of trading was such that it was evident that many 
spinners were awaiting completion of the price revision 
before setting supply machinery in full operation once more. 

The major development in the sale cotton yarn market 
recently was not the authorization of the interim increase 
on catded yarn, but the unchecked advance of mill-buying 
transactions, in the opinion of several spokesmen. — 

Sales of additional spinning establishments to large ver- 
tical set-ups drew marked attention from the trade, which is 
becoming more and more. alarmed because such transactions 
are steering yarn out of long-established supply channels. 

Spinning spindles in place Jan. 31 totaled 23,800,176, of 
which 21,629,882 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 23,105,942 and 22,219,768 for 
December last year, and 23, 101,850 and 22,260,842 for 
January, 1945. 

Active spindle hours for January totaled 9,488,990,173 
or an average of 399 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 7,732,919,207 and 
9,955,958,062 and 431 for January last year. 

Spinning spindles in place Jan. 31 included: in cotton- 
growing states 18,063,228, of which 15,788,598 were ac- 
tive, compared with 18,062,940 and 16,761,664 for De- 


- cember last year, and 17,620,798 and 17,408,152 for Jan- 


uary a year ago, and in New England states, 5,120,400 and 
4,317,144 compared with 5,126,904 and 4,283,646, and 
4,886,800 and 4,318,740. 

Active spindle hours for January included: in cotton- 
growing states, 7,962,308,606, or an average of 441 per 
spindle in place, compared with 6,453,629,267 and 357 for 
December last year, and 8,408,262,774 and 477 for January 
a year ago, and in New England states, 1,379,451,895 and 
269, compared with 1,151,689,138 and 225; and 1,389,- 
985,942 and 284. 


Makers of Spi nning and 


325 for December last year, and 


To get top speeds, 
keep ‘em in TOP CONDITION! 


Worn rings gradually cause production 
and quality to fall off 10%, 15%, and 
even more, from the machinery’s prac- 
tical capacity. To recapture that lost 
production and quality, install new 
DIAMOND FINISH rings. In 1,000 stand- 
ard and auto-lubricated styles, they pro- 
vide ideal raceways for every spinning 
and twisting operation. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIAN IAG co. 
wister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


¢ 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 
Your inquiriesswill be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


CE. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would consider going to 


South America or would accept weave room any- 
where. I am now employed but would like to 
make a change. Can: furnish good recommenda- 
tion; age 40, sober and reliable. Address ‘‘South 
America,”’ cafe Textile Bulletin, P. O, Box 1225, 
Charlotte. N. C. 


TROY WH TENEAI »MACHIN 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


- BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


PHONE 3-983! 


WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 


ner. Would consider Assistant Superintendent. 
Long experience in both; strictly sober; good hab- 
its; married. Can come on short notice; will go 
anywhere. Write ‘“‘Spinner-Carder,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Cotton classer and buyer de- 


sires position with mill: as classer or buyer. 
Broad experience in buying, classing and ware- 
housing. All kinds of cottons. Write ‘‘Classer,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


WANTED — Position as Superintendent of Yarn 


Twine or Weaving Mill. Age 38; sober and de- 
pendable. Address ‘‘Dependable,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P..O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE with training in Industrial 


Engineering desires position in medium sized tex- 
tile plant which will afford an opportunity to 
learn the business while carrying on the indus- 
trial engineering function in the plant Prefer 
plant located in Piedmont section of North or 
South Carolina. Employed at present but dissatis- 
fied. Address ‘‘Industrial Engineering,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


Wanted 


number or how you can be reached by telegraph. 


By good North Carolina mill, experienced Barber-Colman drawing-in 
man on 20’s to 30’s warp yarns. State experience and the hourly wage 
will accept, and how soon applicant can report for work. Give telephone 


ADDRESS “A. P.,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Carding or Sec- 


tion Hand: several years’ experience as Overseer 
and Assistant Overseer, Completed I.C.S. Course. 
Can make any change in card room. Address 
“A. ©.-C.,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P: O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 
Position as Barber-Colman overhauler or 
fixer. 14 years’ experience. Good references. 


Address ‘‘Fixer,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


Old established firm selling to the textile trade in N. 
desires an additional line. We have many friends of long standing in the 


Additional Accounts Wanted 
trade which assures us of favorable reception of our products. 


Reply “TEXTILE TRADE,” Care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N..C. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants. At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.” References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official, Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 
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MANAGER WANTED 


For dyeing plant located in Piedmont sec- 
tion. Must be experienced in dyeing cotton 
and rayon yarns. Good salary; excellent 
opportunity for the right man. Give full 
particulars, including references, in first 


letter 


Reply to ‘‘Manager,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
Pr. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C, 


WANTED 
American company with cotton mills in South 
America requires assistant overseers of carding 
and spinning, also assistant overseers of weav- 
ing. Must be practical men, thoroughly familiar 
with machine operations and fixing.“ Write full 
details 
Care Box 286; New York 8, N. Y. 


Loper, Ralph E 40 
National Ring Traveler Co. 39 
Neisler Mills 30 
Akron Belting Co. Norlander- Young Machine Co. 39 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 2 Pace Belting Co 39 
& Co., Joshua L.. Seach & Co. D. . 25 
arium Reduction Corp. 15 te 3 37 
Bond Co., Chas. 43 eck 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp 99 Raymond Service, Inc.,. Chas. P 33 
Burkart-Schier Chemical. Co. 30, 37 and. 40 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 39 
Calgon, Inc. ; 3 Sanforized 4 and 5 
Carolina Refractories Co . 25 . Seyvdel-Woolley & Co., 27 
Clinton Co 27 Shell Oil Co. 19 
Cluett, Peabody Co. (Sanforized) 4 and fh Slip-Not Belting Corp. 25 
Cundiff, John O 42 Slaughter Machinery Co. 35 
Curran & Barry 30 Solvay Sales Corp 
Dary Ringe Traveler Co 35 Sonoco Products Front Cover 
Denison Mfg. Co. 39 Southern Belting Co. 8 
Dronsfield Bros. 35 Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 32 
Dunning &.Boschert Press Co. 35 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. jie hap 
Eaton. Paul B. 32 Stevens & Co.. Inc... J. P. . 30 
Engineering Sales, Co. . Terrell Co., The 35 
Gates Rubber Co. 6 Texas Co., The Back Cover 
Gossett Machine Works Textile Apron Co 27 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co 37 Valentine & Co, J. W. 31 
Greenville Belting Co. cncaacins a Vogel Co., Joseph A. _ 37 
Houghton Wool Co 27 WAK Industries 28 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. 31 Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 39 
Jenkins Metal Co. 43 Wellington, Sears Co. 30 
Kearny Mfg. Co., Inc 37 Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 32 
Keever Starch Co _ = Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 31 


FOR SALE 


Two. Allis-Chalmers Corliss Engines, 150 H. 
P. each, with direct connected generator, all 
in good condition. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Shelby, N. C. 


‘POSITION WANTED 


As Superintendent or Assistance Superintend- 
ent. Textile graduate; 15 years’ experience in 
Carding, Spinning and Weaving, also cotton 
and rayon. Best of references. Can come on 
short notice. 


Address ‘Textile.’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box. 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Saiesman living in Georgia. Alabama or Ten- 
nessee to cover the textile weaving mills in 
those States selling supply items for a concern . 
with plants in New England and North Caro- 
lina, established over 75 years. We want a 
serious, hard-working man, preferably. with 
previous experience and with acquaintances in 
the mill fleld. Must have car. Remuneration 
for services will be equitable and consistent 
with past experience and results:. Please write 


all necessary information in first letter. 


Address ‘‘Salesman,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FIBRE BROOMS 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT KIND 
for every use. 


Ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box #41 Greenville, 8. C. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


SPECIALIZING IN. THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 

BLEACHING, DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 

10 PURCHASE STREET FALL RIver, Mass. 
| Tel. 8-5616 


SURPLUS MACHINERY LISTS SOLICITED! 


WANTED—SALESMAN THROWSTER 


Prefer textile graduate. Must have at least two 
years in college and good knowledge of textile 
machinery and specifications. Sales ability ab- 
solutely necessary. Experience in purchasing 
helpful. Good opportunity for sober man will- 


of many years’ experience in throwing silk, 
rayon crepe, hosiery yarn and a variety of 
yarns for the embroidery and underwear 
trade, desires connection with a reputable 


concern. 
ing to work. Territory North and South Caro- | Address “Throwster,”’ 
lina. Write to . care Textile Bulletin. 

“T. M.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


P. Q. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


DYER WANTED 

Man who is experienced in the application of all types of dye- 
stuffs on cottons. Piece goads experience is desirable, but not 
essential. This is a wonderful opportunity to work into a splen- 
did position. Excellent opportunity for advancement. Ideal 
working conditions in modern, well-equipped plant. Write 
fully, giving background and experience. All correspondence 
will be treated confidentially. 


WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manager cotton and rayon dye house. attractive 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS OPEN ala. 


Cotton mill superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, overseers carding, spinning and 
weaving for mills in Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
South America. 

Master mechanics and plant engineers. 

Accountants and time study engineers. 

Assistant power plant superintendent (Seuth). 
$450 month. 

Superintendent Southern seamless hosiery mill. 

Overseer weaving velvets and plushes (South). 


Cotton plece goods dyer, $75 week. 

Jacquard loom fixer. 

Mechanical or electrical engineering graduate 
with practical experience for inspector's posi- 
tion with boiler insurance company. 


Woolen man who understands raw wools, buy- 
ing, grading, etc., for manufacturing on cot- 
ton system. 


Chemists, dyers, colorists. 
Fixers for sewing, hosiery and underwear knit- 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


Textile school graduates with or without mil! 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent cotton and rayon piece goods 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing. OVER 45 VEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking Row. Sanlsines and With Employers Seeking Men 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Follow are the addresses of Southern plants, ioe ouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN, We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 


. Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 


G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses.at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 8. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Butten, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 


Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Megr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr.,. 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N..C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. — 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


‘AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3lst St., Chicago 9, Il. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Walter T. 


.Bunee, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 


Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J;: W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala:, Phone 
127; Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S.».C.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W.,. Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING COQ., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou, Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION. CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.: Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames. 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch S8St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth; N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. . 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.;: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-~Knoxville-Nashville; Seles and Service: ©. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D.. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schter Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Tll.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8.C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. a Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. O. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Luther Knowles, 
Box 127; Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3129, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, 
Spartanburg, S.C., and 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce 
L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributng Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & . KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 1720, Atlanta, 
Ga.;: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; O. E. Stevens, P. O. Box 1659, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 0. T. Voyles, 
240 Spring St., N.W:, Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 8S.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.;: A. J. 
Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Green- 
ville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Young 
& Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, 5. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps:.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 5S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11814 wW. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., Dallas 1, 
Tex, 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence; R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N. C.: C. EB. Honeycutt. 
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BIT PLAYER HAS 


4 On the ring traveler depends fibre and eventually fabric 
quality . . . it must be designed to do justice to its star 
role in the spinning and twisting processes. 

- P Dary Ring Travelers are. See your Dary representative 


now! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
OCESSED JOHN HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
be SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. 5S. C. 


Baling Press 
é Motor Delve, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 
" Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
“ with limit stops up and down. 
Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 

wire. 
4 Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more sbout them 
*| DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 

328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LOOM 


Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIO DEVICES Co. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 


Slaughter 


Weather-Ometers 
Machinery 


8. BLICE MAN, INC. 
om Dp a ny Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
é CIDEGA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Enitting Machines for Wide, 
* Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 


a MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 


A, | CHARLOTTE, N. C. Color Matching and Cotton 


Classing Lamps 
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LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


J 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


ARY oY - 
BRING 
\ 
{ 
3 
d 
7 
1) E | A EIMIEIRW<4 
| roven in Practice | 
Right in Painciple & Price 
: 
So ty 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sles Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St., 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseegee Rd.. P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1. N. C.:; 
3909 Capitol Ave... Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road. Raleigh. N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atlanta, Ga.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mger., Law and Commerce Bldg., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia. N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C:., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware -Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S: First St.. Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
_tric Co.. Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 17235 First Ave.; Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC. 
Charlotte 1, N. C.:; 


Geo. A. 


Providence, R:. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. 
240 N. Highland Ave... N.E.,-Atlanta 2, Ga 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass. : New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Ps.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr.. Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443;: C. Li. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398. Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 55-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; V. C. Shadden, P. Q. Box 935, Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: O. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30242 Ottersy Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston; 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atilant«, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bildg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING MOISTENING co., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. Whit 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, ©. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Cc. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8S. C 


Morehead St:.. 


Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 


1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co.,. Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Bullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 


Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Pulton Supply Co., 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala 


Atlanta, Ga.; 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


Southern Belt- 
The Young & 
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JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N.C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. 
P. ©. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny. 
Greenville, C. W. Slimback. 
boro, N..C.: Wm, P. Russell 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. ler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. | 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Taylor R: Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, C. 


MATHIESON -ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St. 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: 


hone 6450. Charlotte, N. C., 


Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


N. J. 
Mgr. 
Atlanta, Ga 


Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Harold Mahon, Greens- 


(Hygrolit). 
Sou. Reprs.: 


, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.:. T. 


Rep, : 


. New York City. 
Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 


Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Prank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 
MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hartford, Conn. » Hollister- 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel S¢.. 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CoO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


1812 Main St., 
(including Canada), 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis €£ Mo. G. Y. FPrankle, Gen. 
Megr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, 
Charlotte 2, N. C., 


Branch 
Johnston Bldg., 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 


Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.; New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mg 


r., Kenneth Mackenzie. 


Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford, C. J: Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg:, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 


508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 


lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. Y¥. & N. J. LUBRECANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. : 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 


Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


OLELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 


Sales and Service: E. 
N. C 


15 Exchange Place, 
W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, 


Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 
Thomas Wilheit,- Charlotte, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Specig) 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 5. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon. Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry 8St.. Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


Repr.: Wil- 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 

PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & Co., 11949 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 
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PLURAMINES 
Grades:—AH 100%, WS 100%, DY 100% 


For the lubrication of cotton and rayon yarns to improve 
knitting and weaving qualities. 


May be added to dye bath or applied as after treatment. 


Ask for details and samples. 


KEARNY 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
KEARNY, N. J. KV GREENVILLE, S.C. 
PS 
Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo Buenos Aires Antwerp 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers Architects 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


Special | 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. x P. O. Box 1375 * Phone 5678 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Filling... Bodying Weighting Agent 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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SOLVAY 


Liauin 


CHLORINE 


Packs a 
Double 
Wallop / 


The Perfect Agent for Bleaching Textiles 


SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine does two important jobs in 
bleaching operations at the same time: 


1. It acts as a water conditioner, 

2. It isa bleaching agent that gives uniform, perfect results. 
As a safeguard against uneven colors and spotty bleaching, 
a large percentage of the big textile houses use SOLVAY 
Liquid Chlorine. It is economical and you are always as- 
sured of controlled quality, purity and uniformity of results. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, NW. Y. 


THE VOGEL 
FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 


For use in Garages, Yards, 
Farms, Dairies, Service 
Stations and all types of 
installations where an out- 


side supply of water is 


Can never freeze no mat- 
ter how low the tempera- 
ture. More than 100,000 


in use, 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 


OG} 


PRODUCTS 


needed all year ‘round. 
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PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C 


RADIO CORP.’ OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth B8t., 
Cincinnat! 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Gea. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office:, D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C.' 


R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A: 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston- Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass.. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer., 1109 Independence Bidg.,; Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Kliinek, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Sevdel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. ©. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301. N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ot] Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr..'613 8. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phentx, Dist. Mer. Shell Oil Co.,. Inc., Pinckney 
Court. Spartangure. S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist: Mer., Shell Of] Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia. S. C.: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.. E. R. Boswell. Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston. Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.;: Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville. Tenn.:. New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.; Jacksonville. Fla.; Columbia. 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reprs.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P: O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685. Lakeland, Fla.;: R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 3i, 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 ‘‘E,’’ Columbia, S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur. Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623. Phone T7T7, 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport. Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist S8St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga. Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St... New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8. Tryon. St.. Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.: H:. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., 8.W.., Atlanta. Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 849 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J, 3. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 
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STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 8s. C.; 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 


Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia 8t., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. ©., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. O., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C.;: D. OC. Anderson; Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N.Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Ueonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atianta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New .York, N. Y¥. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, G 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2- 2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.;. John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.; for Georgia and Alabama. 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for New England 
and Canada. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
8S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. . 


U. 8. BRING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8t., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. FPranklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. (‘‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.;: D. B. Dorman. 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825,. Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5..C.; W. E. H. Searcy, II, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 


public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. ©. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. 0. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. O. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. John W. 810 Woodside Bldg... 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall! Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. J, 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. o. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & O©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 303 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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| F it’s Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 


SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


at: oC 


_1945 Bell Avenue Concord, N. 


FLAT BELTING 


Made from the finest selection of belt- 
ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 


- Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAN D, Special Representative 
P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty lravelers 


= QUALITY SHUTTLES = 
of 
WATSON-WILLIAMS 


have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. Vv. Desmond, 
TT84 West Fourth St.; Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. maiury, mass. 
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HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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Practical 
] THOMAS NELSON 
| Dean Emeritus, Schoo! 


exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


A NEW BOOK of 168 
pages, by a recognized 
authority; profusely illus- 
trated: cloth bound. Price 


$125 ... Orders filled 
promptly. A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH LOPER CO. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 


P.O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS 


Nutting Floor Trucks, Rubber Wheels, Casters 
Barrett Lift-Trucks, Skids, Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks and Tractors 


OVER 400 STANDARD | 
TRUCKS, SPECIALS 
BUILT ON ORDER 


Fig. 310 


| INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT! 


SR. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL:SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. SZ 
—NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED EQ% 


bx 221-227 Builders Bldg. Branch Office 
ELWELL-PARKER Charlotte, N. C. 203 Allen Bldg.—Greenville, S. C. 
POWER TRUCKS Phone 5026 Phone 534 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S NEW PRICE-WAGE POLICY means this -- Wage 
increases will be granted all along the line, but price relief comes 
later if "the subsequent six months fails to achieve profit relation- 
ship," which 0.P.A. will decide. The price-profit yardstick is an 
industry's average in the pre-war base period, regardless of the in- 
dividual firm's relationship to the average. The next six months will 
be a season in which wage increases on a broad scale will be allowed, 
while 0.P.A. applies a squeeze to profit margins. Scarcities probably 
will continue and inflation pressures will grow. | 

Early enthusiasm over the new policy faded fast as is became 
evident that while wage increases would continue, price relief would 
be calculated on individual profit relationship to an industry's 
average in the depressed and pump-priming pre-war base era. There 
will be relief only in proved hardship cases. Months ahead promise 
trouble and uncertainty, with adjustments necessary under a squeeze 
on profit margins. Outlook for profits is poor, and production sights 
may be lowered. Official planners will be in full control. 

Administration leaders are whistling to keep up their courage 
as real pattern of the new policy becomes evident. Reconversion Di- 
rector Snyder, who insisted on a price relief mechanism, says the 
new policy will lay the foundation for a return to a high-wage, low-_ 


price, mass-volume economy, a new achievement for American free en- 


terprise. Others fear it means a managed economy without benefit of 
Congressional debate or approval. 
Both the C.I.0. and A.F.L. are resisting the phase of the new 


‘price-wage policy that requires government approval of wage increases. 


Indication is that within another two months the Administration will 
be embroiled in a desperate feud with both groups. 

Price Control Act will be extended for another six to 12 
months. Testimony of Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on rising inflationary forces, and 
inherent dangers in the monetary and public debt situations, was 
strong and convincing, and seemingly swept away inclination of some 
legislators to greatly modify the control act. While Bowles told the 
committee the outlook for most industries is bright Eccles admitted 
it's not, but that recent weeks have made controls more needed than 
ever. House fears runaway inflation and heavy unemployment about 
election time if controls are lifted. 

Farm bloc in the House and farm groups are unleashing a hard 


adrive as a result of the new price-wage formula to include farm labor 


costs in the computation of farm parity prices. House leaders claim 
new price-wage formula will strip farms of labor supply ahead of 
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planting, increase prices of machinery and supplies for cultivation. 
Identical objections are leveled at the 65-75 cent minimum wage bill. 

Investigation of the cotton and textile situation, sponsored 
by Senator Bankhead, gets under way soon with more than 20 0.P.A. and 
C.P.A. officials to be heard first, followed by industry witnesses. 
C.P.A. officials will insist there's widespread hoarding in cotton 
fabrics. 

Cotton mills want nearly 40,000 more workers, reports U.S.E.S. 
Despite the large number of returning veterans with mill experience, 
only 15,000 more workers have been hired. Production worker employ- 
ment in December was 422,000, 25 per cent under the peak of 510,300 
in December, 1942. Mill executives say the production bottleneck is 
caused by skilled worker shortage; inability to hire lesser skilled 
persons because of lack of skilled key men; reluctance of many idle 
persons to accept less than war-plant pay; dislike of second and. third 
shifts, and lack of housing in some areas. | 

Return of U.S.E.S. to state control faces hard battle in the 
senate, with unions solidly arrayed in opposition. Proponents of 
state control say Federal administration means a great mass of 
roving workers, streaming over the country in search of. work, with 
community attachments lost, home ownership and family ties destroyed, 


and subject to vagaries of union leadership. The House stands solidly 


in favor of state administration. 

Max Gardner, old-fashioned liberal, was picked as Under-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by Secretary of State Byrnes and Treasury 
Secretary Vinson to win back Senator George, who broke suddenly with 
the President over the F.E.P.C. bill, and to appease Chairman Dough- 
ton. The Administration could not afford unfriendly relations with 
the chairmen of the two all-important tax committees in the fiscal 
legislation ahead. Both the President and Vinson were stunned by the 
break. Gardner has nothing in common with the New Dealers. 

Counterpart of the bill of Senator Byrd to reguire unions to 
incorporate and render financial statements has been brought into the 
House by Representative Thomas with fair chance of being reported for 
passage before summer. House members are determined to shift respon- 
sibility for labor and strike legislation squarely on to the Senate's 
shoulders. Senate Judiciary Committee is holding the Byrd bill with- 
out action so far. 

The Administration believes continued strength of cotton is 
due more to inflation psychology and a short crop in 1945 than to 
danger of short supplies. Official estimate of the probable Aug. 1 
carry-over is 8.8 million bales, but with shortages in some grades 
and qualities. Increased acreage is expected in 1946, contingent on 
labor, machinery and fertilizer. 

The President's 1946-47 budget calls for $39,168,728,267, or 
$9 billion more than the tax committees’ maximum estimate last summer. 
Heavy cuts are likely as the multiple appropriation bills come up in 
the House for passage. Increased requests for the various departments 
run from 50 to 100 per cent over 1945-46. Commerce wants $165 mil- 
lion, against $93 million this year; Interior wants $3553 million, 
against $234 million this year; Labor wants $128 million, against $69 
million this year, and State wants $146 million, against $90 million 
this year. 

Further tax reductions in 1946 are not in sight at the rate 
foreign loans are being made and Congress is voting benefits and 
subsidies, says Ways and Means Chairman Doughton. He asserts no tax 
reduction is possible until the budget is balanced, and intimates some 
tax cuts in 1945 may have to be withdrawn. Corporations have no 
prospect of lowered taxes next year, and individuals can expect no 
substantial change in the present bracket levies. | 
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Buying by comparison is a safe method, but too often the com- 


parison is based on first cost rather than by results. Economic 


value can only be ascertained by actual use, when the record of 
performance provides enlightening comparisons, 


Men, methods and machines differ. That is why Charles Bond 
Company is always willing to submit BONDARON Textile 
Leathers to intensive, practical demonstration under any mill 
condition where textile leathers are used. 


Test these leathers under your own working conditions. We will 
ship an initial order and guarantee satisfaction. 


PERFORMANCE -—Not Cost — Makes Leathers ECONOMICAL | 


617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
_ Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 


VICTORY OVER 


IS A VICTORY FOR EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY AND QUALITY. 


Jenkins Dynamic Balancer eliminates vibration at its source by balancing cylinders perfectly through their 


entire length. 


Vibrationless performance, in turn, makes a smooth-running, long-lasting cylinder. 


A smooth-running cylinder permits yarn to flow smoothly and freely, assuring even, uniform quality. 


Let us make the Jenkins “unified cylinder test” on one of your frames. Then you'll understand why more 
and more mills are specifying the 


three-in-one Victory that only Jen- JENKIN S . B | / 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


kins Dynamic Balancing can give. 


METAL 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Effective Lubrication 


3 EXACO Spindura Oils are thoroughly effec- | made from choice lubricating stocks by special 
Pat rg tive spindle lubricants because they resist . Texaco methods to give them the highest 


oa de ee oxidation, thickening and atomization. Their degree of lubricating efficiency. You'll find 
Lid : use reduces gum and sludge formation, permits them always uniform in quality. 
ae on higher spindle speeds and heavier packages, as- For Texaco Products and Engineering Ser- 
sures more uniform tension and twist, helps you — vice, call the nearest of the more than 2300 
spin better quality yarn faster—at lower cost. | Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manu- write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
facturers’ lubricant specifications. They are | New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS * METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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